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Introduction 


Learning how to write Chinese takes patience, persistence, practice, and lots 
of hard work — all the qualities one needs for success in life, so why not start 
now? 

The more you practice writing, the easier it will be for you to see the 
difference between (ping) and kt (pang), which, when put together, mean 
ping-pong: How cool is that? Or the characters for right ^=j (you) and 

left tE (zuo), which mean approximately, or thereabouts: And how 

about (da) and (tai)? The first means big, and the second means too (as 
in too much, not also). These two don’t go together to create a new word 
unless you switch them around and put the latter in front of the former: 
in which case you just wrote “too big.” Getting the hang of it? 

About This Book 

This book will guide your first steps in learning Chinese characters. It 
introduces you to 100 basic characters, almost half of which are pictographs 
and ideographs — the types of characters that look just like (or at least very 
similar to) the objects or concepts they indicate. In other words, the kind of 
characters people automatically think of when they think of Chinese. It helps 
you gradually familiarize yourself with the most frequently occurring parts of 
characters — pieces of the puzzle that provide clues as to its meaning or the 
way it sounds. Basic rules that govern the order in which each stroke of the 
writing brush must be written to create a single character are also introduced. 

The characters introduced in this book are classified from the simplest to the 
most complex. Each of the 100 entries in Chapter 4 includes the character’s 

» Simplified form 

» Pinyin (transliterated pronunciation) 

» Meaning 

» Radical (key building block) 

Another wonderful perk of this book is that in addition to teaching you how 




to write Chinese, it also takes you on a brief journey through Chinese history, 
delving into the development of China’s written language itself. You’ll have 
all the things you need to know to be a well-rounded connoisseur of this 
ancient language. 

Pay attention to a few conventions that can help you navigate this book’s 
contents: 

» The Pinyin Romanization for a Chinese character is set in boldface and 
will usually appear right before the character (although sometimes it 
makes sense to show the character first). 

» Pronunciations and meanings appear in parentheses immediately after the 
Chinese terms. The English translations are in italics. 

Foolish Assumptions 

I wrote this book for anyone who’s interested in learning how to write 
Chinese characters for whatever reason. No prior experience or fluency 
required! 

Icons Used in This Book 

Throughout this book, I use the following icons to highlight certain types of 
valuable information that call for your attention. 



remember This icon points out really important information that you won’t want 
to forget. 



tip Look for this icon to point out a better or easier way to do something. 



warning This icon alerts you to common mistakes and pitfalls to avoid. 


Where to Go from Here 

I recommend you read through the first few chapters before jumping into 
practicing the 100 characters, but if you’re eager to get started, go for it! 

The trick to learning how to write Chinese is (wait for it...) to actually write 
Chinese. Every day. Even if it’s just one character, write it over and over 
again during the week so that when the weekend rolls around you can write it 
almost instinctively, blindfolded. 

Just like an athlete who trains by doing the same warmup exercises and 
athletic routines every day, developing muscle memory in the process, so too 
with writing Chinese. In order to master writing characters and increase the 
speed with which you do so, you must practice writing every day so that your 
writing hand begins to anticipate the direction the next stroke of the writing 
brush will take you in order to complete the character. 

Chinese calligraphy (and Chinese writing in general) is as much a tactile art 
as football is a kinetic sport. There is a unique physicality in the mere act of 
writing Chinese that is both learned and intuited and, above all else, fulfilling. 
Calligraphers long ago discovered the almost meditative qualities of writing 
Chinese slowly and carefully with a calligraphy brush. (But more about that 
later.) 


Chapter 1 

Wrapping Your Mind around the 
Chinese Writing System 


IN THIS CHAPTER 

» Grasping the complexity of written Chinese 

» Understanding the difference between traditional and simplified 
characters 

» Getting excited and developing some strategies to help you learn to 
write in Chinese 


The Chinese writing system is many things, but easy isn’t one of them. It’s 
unique, it’s beautiful, and it’s remarkable in its complexity. But just how does 
anyone attack a written language that doesn’t even have an alphabet? And 
how do you know which way to write it or read it, if the characters can go 
from left to right, right to left, or up and down? 

In this chapter, I give the lowdown on these age-old questions and more. I 
also give you tips on how to write and how to memorize at least the first 100 
characters out of a language that has thousands of them. 

Appreciating the Complexities of 
Written Chinese 

Chinese has the distinction of being the mother tongue of the oldest 
continuous civilization on earth as well as the language spoken by the 
greatest number of people. It is also has arguably one of the most intricate 
written languages in the world, with about 50,000 characters in a typical 
Chinese dictionary — 28,000 of which are already obsolete. 

So why keep obsolete words in a Chinese dictionary, you ask? Same reason 
we keep them in English dictionaries. They may no longer be used regularly, 





if at all, but they do still exist. Haven’t you ever felt crapulous? What? 

You’ve never been stuffed to the gills? Back in the 16th century, that Late 
Latin word meant just that. While we don’t use that word anymore, it can still 
be found in any dictionary worth its salt. Those are the kinds of words you’ll 
find in Chinese dictionaries too. This character, li (pronounced “lee”) 
variously meant chestnut, trembling, or afraid. That character with those 
original meanings is now obsolete, but one more stroke was added to the 
basic character, and the resulting character M took over with a new meaning: 
ancestral tablet — a stone slab or piece of wood used by Chinese people to 
revere their ancestors. 

To read a Chinese newspaper with relative ease, you only need to know about 
3,000 to 4,000 characters. A well-educated person will be able to read 
between 4,000 and 6,000 characters and 40,000 to 60,000 words, each of 
which is comprised of one, two, or three characters. Armed with only 500 
characters, you can recognize 75 percent of all Chinese words. And if you 
know 1,000 characters, you’ll be able to read almost 90 percent of a 
newspaper. 

Traditionally, only the wealthiest could afford the time and money to have 
their sons tutored in a written language so complex that it necessitated years 
of study to master. China has been a subsistence level society for centuries, 
and hunger and famine were real things not to be taken for granted. As a 
result, few people were literate in ancient China. 

While Chinese characters are beautiful and filled with meaning in just one 
glance, with the sheer number of characters needed for even a rudimentary 
level of literacy, many could only see its impracticality and predicted its 
replacement by the more efficient alphabet. Thus began the creation of Pinyin 
(a form of transliteration which used Latin letters to reflect the pronunciation 
of Chinese words, such as our own in English), and the march toward 
language reform. 

How the Written Word Unifies China 

For thousands of years, spoken Chinese has been subdivided into hundreds of 
regional dialects, most of them mutually incomprehensible. Throughout the 
centuries, dynasty after dynasty, kingdom after kingdom, the one thing that 
united the Chinese people was the written word. 


Even today, if two Chinese people are sitting next to each other on a train and 
one is from Beijing and speaks Mandarin, while the other is from the south 
and speaks Cantonese, and they read a newspaper out loud to each other they 
would have absolutely no idea what the other one is saying. However, if they 
look at the same characters and read silently next to each other, they will both 
understand the same thing. It is easier for them to write to each other than 
carry on an actual conversation. 

In fact, spoken Chinese, with its many tones, leaves the door open for ever 
greater possibilities of meanings with any given word, including words that 
are not only pronounced the same but also spoken with the same tone. It is 
only by looking at the written word that the intended meaning and word 
become clear, if context alone is not enough. 



remember Chinese people don’t only speak one of the two dialects we typically 
associate with the spoken language: Mandarin and Cantonese. Hundreds 
of spoken dialects exist, representing every province, city, or town 
throughout the country, but Mandarin is the official dialect taught in all 
schools. 



stuff This unification of the country through the written word came about 
during the Qin (pronounced “chin”) dynasty. It was during this dynasty 
that the tyrannical emperor Shi Huangdi had the famous terra cotta 
warriors made to accompany and protect him in the afterlife. He 
standardized many things during his short reign to further solidify his 
rule, foremost among them being the Chinese writing system. If he 
announced a new edict, everyone could read it. 


What? No Alphabet? 

Most of the world’s languages are written alphabetically, with each letter 
representing only a sound, rather than containing any meaning. Chinese 
writing is logographic, however, so each character represents an entire a word 


or part of a compound word, necessitating thousands of characters. The word 
diannao hilw (dyan now), for example, is composed of dian, meaning 
electric, and nao, meaning brain. Put them together, and you have electronic 
brain, otherwise known as a computer. While this is fascinating and brilliant, 
the unabashed truth is that since there’s no alphabet in Chinese, the only way 
to learn characters is the good old-fashioned way: study, study, study. Roll up 
your sleeves, put in the time, and memorize each and every one of them. 

While learning Chinese characters sometimes feels like an insurmountable 
task, if you follow this book step-by-step and get to know the radicals and 
other components that comprise the characters, your study of Chinese will 
become much, much easier in no time. 

Which Way Did They Go? The 
Direction of Characters 

Since each character in Chinese is in and of itself a word, or a part of a 
compound word (two characters that make a separate word when combined 
together), they can be written and read in almost any order — right to left, left 
to right, or top to bottom. Every which way except diagonal. 

If you go to a Chinese movie, you may see several subtitles: one in English, 
going from left to right, one in Chinese, also going left to right, and suddenly 
another Chinese line going from right to left. You may go cross-eyed for a 
while trying to follow them both, but you’ll get the hang of it soon enough. 
And if you really want a shock, you just might also see a further set of 
subtitles written vertically, projected onto a wall, so your eyes begin to feel 
like ping-pong balls. Then all bets are off. 



TE stuff AL Right to left and left to right are common enough, but why top to 
bottom, you may ask? Before the invention of paper (by the Chinese, I 
might add), around the 8th century BCE, Chinese was originally written 
on pieces of bamboo, which necessitated writing vertically in the same 
direction as the strips of bamboo. 


You can also see the role of bamboo strips in the character for the word 
volume (as in the volume of a book): (flfr) ce (tsuh). The simplified 
character consists of two bamboo strips connected by a piece of string, while 
the traditional character (in parentheses) looks like even more bamboo strips 
tied together by a string. 

See whether you can tell what the following Taoist saying means, no matter 
which direction it’s going. To help give you a head start, in parentheses I’ve 
written the definition of each individual character. From there you can string 
them together and take a stab at translating the whole saying. Here are the 
meanings of the four characters in the saying: 

zhl (jir) (to know ) 

it zhe (juh) (possessive article, as in “the one who”) 

'F but (boo) (negative prefix, such as no, not, or doesn i t ) 

Hf yan (yeah-n) (classical Chinese word for to speak ) 

Okay, here’s the saying in three different directions. See whether you can 
figure it out by the time it’s written top to bottom. 

Left to right: zhl zhe bu yan 

Right to left: £0T^ff, yan zhe bu zhl 

Top to bottom: 



zhi 

% 

zhe 

* 

bu 


yan 

1=3 

yan 

% 

zhe 

* 

bu 


zhl 


Give up? It means, “Those who know do not speak, and those who speak do 
not know” — a saying attributed to the 6th century Taoist philosopher Laozi 



How’s that for wisdom? 

In modern times, the Western layout of words from left to right became the 
norm, and in 1955 the People’s Republic of China (PRC) government 
mandated that the same thing be done for Chinese characters. Taiwan did the 
same for official documents beginning in 2004. 



remember Chinese can be written from right to left, left to right, or top to 
bottom. Pretty much any which way except diagonally, which would 
make anyone dizzy just looking at it. 

Chinese Language Reform 

With an illiteracy rate estimated at 85 percent in 1949, when the Communists 
took over China, drastic measures were needed before the country could 
move forward — way before the current lightning speed of modernization 
and seemingly nanosecond economic boom with which China is associated 
today. The overarching goal of the Chinese Communist Party (CCP) back in 
1949 was to create a new political order along with a revolutionary 
transformation of traditional Chinese values and social structure. As a result, 
adult education now consisted of three essential elements: the development of 
practical skills, the promotion of ideological education, and the eradication of 
illiteracy. 

The first step of language reform, therefore, was the simplification of Chinese 
characters, reducing their sheer number while simplifying the forms in which 
they were written. A new standardized dictionary was published in 1955, 
instantly eliminating over 1,000 characters. The following year a list of 355 
simplified characters was published, and by 1964, out of the 8,000 most 
frequently used characters, over 2,000 were simplified. Western punctuation 
and a revised printing style, from vertical to horizontal, made it easier to add 
foreign words and phrases and prepare for the eventual takeover of Pinyin. 

The simplification of Chinese characters has been seen as progress in China’s 
drive toward modernization. China's literacy rate has shot up from 20 percent 
to between 80 and 90 percent — an incredible outcome in a relatively short 
span of time. 


The Pinyin system officially replaced previous types of Romanization 
systems, and even though it has become standard in China, there is no longer 
serious consideration of abandoning Chinese characters altogether after all. 

Traditional versus Simplified 
Characters 

Whether you’re planning on visiting Taiwan or doing business in the PRC, 
you need to know the difference between fanti zi (fahn-tee dzuh) 

(traditional characters ) and jianti zi (jyan-tee dzuh) (simplified 

characters ). Especially if you plan on exchanging business cards at some 
point. 

Fanti zi haven’t changed much since kai shu (IWHr) (kye shoo) 
(standard script ) was first created around 200 CE. (You read more about this 
and other kinds of script in Chapter 3 .) Traditional characters are still used in 
Taiwan, Hong Kong, Macao, and many overseas Chinese communities today, 
where learning them begins at an early age. 

Jianti zi are used solely in the People’s Republic of China, Singapore, and 
Malaysia. When the PRC was established in 1949, the illiteracy rate among 
the general populace hovered around 85 percent — in large part because 
learning to write Chinese was so difficult and time consuming, and most of 
the populace were farmers who worked on the land from dawn to dusk. 

The new Communist government decided to simplify the writing process 
primarily by reducing the number of strokes it took to create a specific 
character, but not all. Table 1-1 below shows you some examples of the 
before (traditional characters) and after (simplified characters). 

TABLE 1-1 Traditional and Simplified Chinese Characters 


Traditional Character (# of 
Strokes) 

Simplified Character (# of 
Strokes) 

Romanization and 
Pronunciation 

Meaning 

JIL (7 strokes) 

jAl (4 strokes) 

jian Cyan) 

to see 

$ (6 strokes) 

$ (4 strokes) 

che (chuh) 

vehicle 

3f (17 strokes) 

P (7 strokes) 

sheng (shuhng) 

sound 

HI (11 strokes) 

HI (8 strokes) 

guo (gwaw) 

country 














U (13 strokes) 


St (10 strokes) 


jiao Qyaow) 


relatively 



remember This book features simplified characters rather than traditional 

because they are used by the greatest number of people and comprise the 
writing system you will need to know if you go to mainland China. 



warning Simplification of the Chinese writing system has all sorts of political 
overtones, so if you’re planning on doing business in Taiwan, for 
example, make sure your business cards and other company materials 
are printed with traditional Chinese characters. Save the simplified 
characters for your next business trip to China, Singapore, or Malaysia. 

The campaign to reform China’s written language by the Communists began 
in 1956, when the National Commission for the Reform of Writing published 
a list of 1,700 simplified characters. In 1964, the same commission put out an 
expanded list, which included over 2,200 simplified characters. 

The process of simplifying characters includes reducing the number of 
strokes in characters that were too complicated, replacing a number of words 
with their homophones, and getting rid of superfluous variants (since certain 
characters had several different forms). 

Even though writing is easier after characters are simplified, the beauty of 
traditional characters is lost forever. (Some of us are still mourning it, 
although I have to admit, simplified characters really are quicker and easier to 
write. Not all calligraphers follow suit however.) 

Why Learn to Write Chinese? 

Now that you know a bit more about the history and complexity of the 
written Chinese language, perhaps you’re starting to panic. You may be 
wondering what in the world possessed you (what would possess anyone, in 
fact) to try to tackle one of the toughest, if not the toughest, writing systems 
in the world. I mean, it’s one thing to want to learn how to speak Mandarin. 




Heck, everyone does these days, what with the lightning-speed economic 
boom and endless business opportunities that beckon. For that, we have 
Chinese For Dummies, 3rd Edition, and Chinese Phrases For Dummies (both 
also published by Wiley). Those two books take you right to the doorstep of 
your friends, neighbors, and business partners so that you can chat with them 
face to face or try to engage in business negotiations. (For the high-stakes 
stuff, you should still hire an interpreter, but at least you’ll know what 
everyone’s haggling about.) 

If you truly want to glimpse the depth and beauty of Chinese history, culture, 
and even its ancient worldview, you’d be hard-pressed to find a better way 
than by looking to the written word. Literally. Take, for example, the 
character for peace: fP. It is created by combining a mouth (P) with a piece 
of grain ( 7 R). What if I told you that, throughout the centuries, famines have 
plagued the people of the Middle Kingdom, and after almost every famine 
there was a revolt against the ruler by the starving masses? The connection 
between people’s mouths being filled with food (grain) and a peaceful 
kingdom was not lost on China’s emperors throughout the ages. Just look to 
the character, and you’ll find the bigger picture. 

It works in the reverse for English too. Characters shine an instant light on the 
definition of almost any word. For example, what the heck was the “bubonic 
plague” in the Middle Ages, and how did people get it? Just look up “bubonic 
plague” in a handy Chinese dictionary and you’ll see the characters for rat 
(It) and illness (^). The disease borne of rats — Ta Da-a-ah! Is this not a 
brilliant language? 

You’ll get to know Chinese people by speaking with them in Mandarin, that’s 
for sure. But take a long look at the Chinese writing system, and you’ll get to 
know their collective souls. Scary? Yes. Even daunting, perhaps? For sure. 

Fear not, my friend. This book will get you well on your way. 

Strategies for Learning to Write 
Chinese Characters 

One of the goals of this book is to introduce some of the most tried-and-true 
strategies for learning to write Chinese. You also have lots of opportunities to 


practice. All characters in this book are divided into “graphic components.” 
This is to remind you that an effective method for memorizing Chinese 
characters is to remember the combination of these basic components. 

Even though there are thousands of characters, the number of components of 
which they are comprised is actually quite limited. For example, the character 
nin M (you [polite form used when speaking to those much older than 
yourself]) has three basic components, which appear variously at the top, on 
the bottom, or in this case on the left-hand side of the character: \ , ^J\, and 
j| 1\ Memorizing these three components is easier than memorizing 11 
individual strokes of the writing brush by which the character is ultimately 
written, so long as you know the strokes to begin with. The job of this book is 
to teach you what these components are. Your job is to learn them and 
practice using them. How’s that for a perfect division of labor? 

So how exactly do you get from Point A to Point B when trying to master 
Chinese characters? Follow these basic rules. 

Set goals 

Before you even begin to practice writing the characters themselves, you 
need to get into the “Can do!” mindset. Following are some specific 
suggestions to set you up for success before you put pen (or writing brush) to 
paper: 

» Set aside 10 to 15 minutes every day for character practice. 

» Decide how many characters you want to learn by the end of each week, 
month, or day. 

» Etch in stone the time you’ve scheduled for character practice on the 
calendar. 

» Treat your character practice routine as if it’s a real work appointment and 
stick to it. 

» Listen to your gut. If you were dying to memorize all 100 characters by 
the end of the day but aren’t even on character 5 by noon, you’re probably 
setting unrealistic goals. 

» Aim for a minimum of five characters a week (one each workday). 

» Give yourself a big pat on the back at the end of each week just for setting 


and reaching your goals — or getting close to it. 

Write, review, rinse, repeat 

Some of the best ways to learn Chinese characters are also the simplest, tried- 
and-true ways to learn the written form of any foreign language: practice, 
practice, practice. Below I give you some ideas, which are easy to follow. All 
you have to do is, well, follow them. 

» Write each new character five times. 

» Write each new radical five times. 

» Create index cards for each character as you learn them. 

» Write the actual character on one side of the index card, and the Pinyin 
with tone marks, along with the English translation, on the other. 

» Put the index cards in your pocketbook or briefcase, so that when there’s 
a lull, like at the waiting room of your doctor’s office or while you’re in 
line at the bank, you’ll be able to whip out the cards and use your time 
efficiently. 

Cultivate your inner character whisperer 

Remember the connection between hand-eye coordination? Well, learning 
Chinese characters takes that up a notch, to eye-brain-hand coordination. 
What you see when you look at a seemingly inscrutable character needs to be 
emblazoned in your brain and then magically materialize again by your hand. 
Following are some ways to do this: 

» Identify the part of the character that indicates its likely pronunciation and 
say it quietly to yourself. 

» Group together the index cards whose characters look similar. Then say 
each out loud and guess the common denominator in how each character 
is written, which would produce that same sound. 

For example, the characters for horse, mother, and to scold, are 
respectively written #5, and s). When you say them out loud, you 
realize that they are all pronounced “ma,” except they are pronounced 
with different tones. 

» When you look closely, you will see that the character for horse (^) 


appears in all three characters. The only difference is that two of the 
characters have additional strokes beyond the horse. The character for 
“mother” has additional strokes, which mean female, and the character for 
“to scold” has two mouths written above the horse (perfect for yelling at 
someone, no?). Sounds difficult, but the more you look, the more you see, 
and the more you see, the more you get it. Get it? 

» Say the sound of each character out loud or in a low voice as you write 
them. 

» Speak to that character as it speaks to you (sorry, getting carried away 
now). 

Practice creative visualization 

Take a good look at an index card with a character on it. Any character. Now 
take a look at the back of the index card to see what it means. Look at the 
character again and start to connect the meaning of the character with how the 
character actually looks. If it was the character for horse, for example, you 
might imagine a horse galloping forward at full speed. 

Do this with the next character you learned, and then the next, and then the 
next. 

Congratulations! You’ve just finished the first part of your journey to learn to 
write Chinese characters. How does it feel? 

□ hao (how) (good) 

□ bu hao 'F#? (boo how) (bad [literally not good]) 

See? Your first two characters are ready for the index cards. 


Chapter 2 

Understanding the Structure of 
Chinese Characters 


IN THIS CHAPTER 

» Understanding the difference between simple and composite 
characters 

» Getting familiar with the Six Scripts 
» Understanding radicals 

» Looking at the ins and outs (and ups and downs) of strokes 


In this chapter I show you the different parts of Chinese characters, which 
together make up the whole. I help you get a handle on what to look for first 
when you write a character, how to look words up in a Chinese dictionary, 
and how to write a character, stroke by beautiful stroke, in the correct order. 

Simple versus Composite Characters 

This is probably the simplest thing about characters that you’ll learn. Simply 
put, Chinese characters can be divided into two broad categories: 

» Simple 
» Composite 

Simple, no? 

In a nutshell, simple characters are created with just a few strokes of the 
brush (or pen). The characters A, A, A, A, _h, T, A, and A, for example, 
are all simple characters. 

Composite characters, on the other hand, comprise the vast majority of the 
40,000+ characters in existence, and are composed of two or three 
symmetrical parts, in a particular order. For example: 





Upper and lower parts: IS 
Left and right parts: 

Inner and outer parts: W\ 

Upper, central, and lower parts: M. 

Left, central, and right parts: $t 

Over time, the most frequently used component parts became radicals, or 
keys to either the meaning of the character or how to look up that character in 
a Chinese dictionary. There are 214 radicals. (More on radicals later in this 
chapter.) 

As you learn all 100 characters in this workbook, you’ll not only see how 
they become increasingly complex, but you’ll also be able to identify the 
radicals that underpin them. The first character, yl — (ee), with only one 
stroke of the brush, is aptly named the number one. Composed of only one 
horizontal stroke, the radical for this character also happens to be the same as 
the character itself: —'. 

The last character on the list is also the most complex of the 100: xiang (to 
think). The radical of this character, xln >lS (sheen), means heart, and is 
composed of a whopping 13 strokes. 

Little by little, you’ll get the hang of it. 

The Six Scripts 

You already know that Chinese words are written in beautiful, sometimes 
symbolic, configurations called characters. But did you know that you can 
classify the characters in a variety of ways? Each of these thousands of 
characters falls into one of six particular groups, by which they are classified. 

These groups were articulated by the 1st century lexicographer, Xu Shen Vf- 
IH (Shyew Shun), who wrote the Shuowen Jiezi (Shwaw wun 

jyeh dzuh), which translates as explaining symbols and understanding 
characters. 

This was one of the earliest Chinese dictionaries dating to the 2nd century 
and the first to analyze the structure of each character. Equally important, it 
was the first to use the principle of organization by sections of characters with 


shared components, called radicals, known as bushou pl^tf (boo show) in 
Chinese, which translates as section headers in English. 

Xu Shen identified all Chinese characters as falling into six particular 
categories, which are actually six different ways in which Chinese characters 
reflect different meanings and sounds. These designations are known as the 
Liu Shu A4*1 (lyo shoo) — the Six Scripts. Of the six, four were the most 
common: pictographs, simple ideographs, complex ideographs, and phonetic 
compounds (also known as logographs). Phonetic compounds account for 
over 90 percent of all characters and are formed by two separate elements, 
one hinting at the meaning and the other providing a clue as to its sound. 


WHERE DID IT ALL BEGIN? 

How did such a unique and intricate written language that has been the one thing that united 
the Chinese people for thousands of years get started in the first place? It’s impossible to say 
for sure, but stories abound about how the minister of the mythical Yellow Emperor, Huang Di 
pritr (Hwahng Dee), upon seeing the prints of birds and animals in the sand, drew pictures of 
the objects connected to those shapes. 

It wasn’t until the Shang dynasty (1766-1122 BCE), that the earliest known characters 
appeared on oracle bones, carved onto tortoise shells and ox scapulae, used for divination 
purposes. These Chinese characters comprised the first of the Six Scripts — pictographs. 


Table 2-1 briefly summarizes the Six Scripts, and the following sections 
cover each one in more detail. 


TABLE 2-1 The Six Scripts 


Type of 
Character 

Chinese 

Character 

Pinyin and 
Pronunciation 

Description 

Pictographs 

me 

xiangxfng 

(shyahng-sheeng) 

Simplified line drawings of concrete objects 

Ideographs 

3kM or ti 

biaoyl or zhTshl 

(byaow-ee or jir- 
shir) 

Graphic representations of abstract ideas 

Compound 

ideographs 


hulyl (hway-ee) 

Literally joined meaning; combination of two or more 
characters into a new compound character 

Phonetic 

compounds 

MF 

xfngsheng 

(sheeng-shuhng) 

Literally form and sound; combination of a visual meaning 
element with a phonetic element 

Derivative 

cognates 


zhuan zhu (jwahn 
joo) 

Literally reciprocal meaning; characters given a new written 
form to better reflect a changed pronunciation over time 
















Phonetic .. v ._ Characters used to represent a homophone unrelated in 

loan Jiajie (jyah-jyeh) meaning to the new word they represent 

characters 


Pictographs 

The Chinese term for pictographs, xiangxing (shyahng sheeng), literally 
means form imitation, since this type of character originally represented the 
actual objects they depicted. 

For example, the character for sun, ri (er) 0, was originally written as a 
circle, representing the shape of a sun, but with a dot in the middle. Why, you 
ask? Dig a little deeper, and you’ll find that the first recorded sunspots 
appeared around 800 BCE in the Book of Changes, otherwise known in the “I 
Ching” (which would actually be written as “Yi Jing” in Pinyin, but that’s 
another story for another chapter). The Chinese, in fact, were the first to 
record sun spots. 

Because pictographs are visual representations of the objects they depict, 
rather than their sounds, they are great for conveying the meanings of things 
best expressed as pictures. They are not so great for expressing increasingly 
complex and abstract concepts, such as “peace,” or “happiness,” much less 
more detailed parts of speech, such as verbs or prepositions. 

Enter the ideograph. 

Simple ideographs 

The Chinese term for ideographs, zhishi (jir shir), means to indicate 
something. 

While pictographs represent pictures (“picto” = “picture”), ideographs 
represent abstract ideas (“ideo” = “idea”) rather than concrete images. 
Following are some examples of ideographs: 

shang _h (shahng) (up) 
xia T (shyah) (down) 
san H (sahn) (three) 

The characters for “up” and “down” are representations of the horizon (the 
horizontal line), combined with either a vertical line going up above the 
horizon (meaning “up”), or a vertical line going down below the horizon 




(meaning “down”). Characters for one (one horizontal line), two (two 
horizontal lines, one underneath the other), or three (the three horizontal lines 
depicted above) designate the abstract notions of numbers. 

Compound ideographs 

The Chinese term for compound ideographs, huiyi (hway ee), roughly 
translates into joint meaning. 

This type of character combines two simpler characters that, when appearing 
together, produce one singular meaning representing a new idea. For 
example, the character meaning good, hao (how), is a combination of nti 
(nyew), meaning female, and zi -p (dzuh), meaning son. Why should these 
two separate characters, when combined, represent the concept “good”? 
Because in the ancient Chinese conception of the world, it is always good for 
a woman to have a son. 

By combining the characters for sun ( 0 ) and moon yue (PI ) (yweh), you get 
the character mmg 0f| (meeng), meaning bright. The meaning of these 
characters is a function of the meanings of its parts. 

Phonetic compounds 

The Chinese term for phonetic compounds, xingsheng (sheeng shung), 
translates literally as shape and sound. 



remember Despite the popular conception of Chinese being a primarily 
pictographic or ideographic language, the vast majority of Chinese 
characters (about 95% of the characters in the Shuowen Jiezi, in fact) are 
actually “phonetic compounds” — characters that have one component 
that signifies a broader category of meaning and another component 
indicating its probable sound. 

For example, the character for candle, zhu fet: (joo), was originally a 
pictograph 35 (a character that is now pronounced zhu and means host) on 
the right, and the character huo J X (hwaw) (fire) on the left, meaning that it is 
something related to fire. 

Characters that have something to do with the mouth will invariably have as 
one component the pictograph for mouth, kou □ (ko), such as: 


he Df (huh) (to drink ) 
chi (chir) (to eat ) 
tu P± (too) (to spit ) 


Another example of a phonetic compound is the character gu ^ (goo). It’s a 
combination of the radical chong ffe (choong) ( insect ) and the sound element 
of the character gu (goo) (ancient). Put them together, and you have the 
character fe, meaning cricket (the insect, not the sport). It’s pronounced with 
a first tone (gu) rather than a third tone (gu). So the sound of the word is 
similar to the term for ancient, even though that term has nothing to do with 
the meaning of the word. The actual meaning is connected to the radical 
referring to insects. 

The last two scripts do not produce new written forms. Instead, they transfer 
new meanings to existing forms. 

Reciprocal characters 

The Chinese term for reciprocal characters, zhuan zhu 73: (jwan joo), can 
most easily be translated as characters that turn to each other or explain each 
other. The only thing to say about this particular category is that it just 
represents a way of using existing characters, so they retain their same form. 

This is actually the smallest category among the Six Scripts, as well as the 
least understood. It is also the only one on which Xu" Shen did not elaborate, 
so neither shall I. Why confuse us all even more? 

Phonetic loan characters 

The Chinese term for phonetic loan characters, jiajie fRMs (jyah jyeh), 
roughly translates as accidentally, or falsely, borrowed characters. 

As with reciprocal characters, characters falling under this category are just 
another way of using characters that already exist. 

They can even be the ancient equivalent of a “typo,” which leads to 
accidentally replacing the original character with other characters just for the 
similar pronunciation. In other words, they are homophones, words that 
sound alike but are spelled differently or have different meanings altogether. 


What a Radical Idea! The Incredible 
Radical 

This section is all about radicals — those poor, misunderstood second cousins 
of Chinese characters that always get a bad rap. Just kidding. Radicals are the 
building blocks of all characters, so they’re beloved and respected by all the 
other parts of the character they inhabit. 

The Chinese written language contains a total of 214 radicals — parts of the 
character that can help identify what it may signify. For example, if you see 
two or three dots on the left-hand side of the character, you know the word is 
something connected to water. Following are some characters with the water 
radical appearing on the left-hand side: 

?7k blng (beeng) (ice) 

? c f J chong (choong) (to pour boiling water on something/to rinse or flush) 
i'T han (hahn) (sweat) 

M he (huh) (river) 
tfK hu (hoo) (lake) 

Another example: The radical meaning wood — mu (moo) — originally 
represented the shape of a tree with branches and roots. Here are some 
characters with the wood radical in them (also on the left-hand side): 

ban (bahn) (board/plank) 
lfn (leen) (forest) 

(tit) shu (shoo) (tree) 

Sometimes the radical can be found at the top of the character rather than on 
the left-hand side. The radical meaning rain — PM yu (yew) — is one such 
character. Look for the rain radical at the top of these characters. (Hint: It 
looks slightly squished compared to the actual character for rain by itself.) 


It bao (baow) (hail) 
ft lei (lay) (thunder) 


it lu (loo) (dew) 


One of the most complicated radicals (number 214, to be precise) is the one 
that means nose: H bi (bee). It’s so complicated to write, in fact, that only 
one other character in the whole Chinese language uses it: Hf han (hahn) (to 
snore). 

Why all the fuss about radicals? 

If radicals are so limited, how come everyone seems to talk about them and 
use them for teaching Chinese? Part of the reason is that many haven’t 
understood the difference between radicals and character components in 
general, which is evident when you hear someone say, “This character 
contains two radicals, and §No character contains two radicals; that 
would defy the purpose of radicals! 

Each of the 100 characters you will practice writing in Chapter 4 has its very 
own radical noted clearly on the same page. This way, you can compare the 
radical to the character as a whole and begin to see the connections for 
yourself. (Lucky you!) 



remember Character components, on the other hand, are very important to 
understand how characters are structured, but the radicals themselves 
aren’t useful unless you want to look up characters in old dictionaries. 
Thus, pay attention to components and what function they have. 



tip Check out the Radical Chart in Appendix A. 

How to use a Chinese dictionary ... without an 
alphabet 

To truly understand what radicals are and how they work, all you need to do 
is look at how Chinese dictionaries are structured. Traditionally, Chinese 
dictionaries aren’t sorted alphabetically, but instead use what’s called bushou 
bPIi (boo show) in Chinese, meaning section head. For some reason, this is 
translated as “radical” in English. 



Each Chinese character has one and only one radical, which dictionaries use 
to sort the character into the right section. Not all characters are sorted by 
exactly the same radical in all dictionaries, but most are. Within each section, 
characters are sorted by the number of additional strokes necessary to write 
the character, not including the radical. 

So, a radical is a part of a character that happens to have a special function 
used in dictionaries. It’s not the same as a character component, and it’s not 
even the same thing as a semantic character component. As far as dictionaries 
are concerned, radicals are the part of a certain character that is used to index 
it — nothing more, nothing less. This means that a certain character 
component, say tu d: (too) (earth), can be the radical in some characters like 
jing iDt (jeeng) (situation), but not in others such as du Hi (doo) (stomach). 
What kind of information do you think d: carries in Hi? 

Radicals make it possible for you to identify the basic meaning of a character 
by looking at the key portion of it — the radical. But because Chinese has no 
zimu (dzuh-moo) (alphabet), there are all sorts of ways to look words 
up in a Chinese dictionary. 

Whether you’re looking at simplified or traditional characters (see Chapter 1 ). 
you don’t find any letters stringing them together like you see in English. So 
how in the world do Chinese people consult a Chinese dictionary? Just follow 
these “simple” steps: 

1. Count the number of strokes in the overall character. 

Because Chinese characters are composed of several strokes of the 
writing brush, one way to look up a character is by counting the number 
of strokes and then looking up the character under the portion of the 
dictionary that notes characters by strokes. But to do so, you have to 
know which radical to check under first. 

2. Determine the radical. 

Each radical is itself composed of a certain number of strokes, so you 
have to first look up the radical by the number of strokes it contains. 

The second step in this part of the process of looking up characters 
according to their radical is to then check the section of the dictionary that 
comes immediately after the list of radicals, this time locating the number 
of the radical first. 



3. Check under the pronunciation of the character. 

You can always just check under the pronunciation of the character 
(assuming you already know how to pronounce it), but you have to sift 
through every single homonym (characters with the same pronunciation) 
to locate just the right one. You also have to look under the various tones 
to see which pronunciation comes with the first, second, third, or fourth 
tone you want to locate. And because Chinese has so many homonyms, 
this task isn’t as easy as it may sound (no pun intended). 



tip I’m happy to tell you that there are actually a ton of online Chinese- 
English dictionaries in this day and age, so you don’t have to go through 
each of these steps. 

On the other hand, by practicing the various ways to look up characters in 
printed dictionaries gives you a much richer, deeper understanding of the 
beauty and intricacy of Chinese characters. It also gives you a new 
appreciation for just how difficult it must be for students in China to learn 
their own language and attempt to memorize not just 214 radicals but also 
many of the 40,000-plus characters in existence. 


Deciphering Strokes 


Simply put, strokes are marks made with one continuous motion of the 
writing brush (or pen) that, when combined with other strokes (if the 
character is not just comprised of one stroke to begin with), create a complete 
Chinese character. 

All strokes fall into one of three categories: dots, lines, and hooks. 

In this section, I show you the most important thing you will have to know in 
order to actually write a real, live Chinese character. I tell you about the kinds 
of brush strokes that exist and combine to create an individual character, and 
in what order those strokes must be written. And that’s no mean feat. 


types of strokes 

In order to determine the number of strokes of a given character, it is essential 


to know what counts as one stroke. Table 2-2 shows the eight basic strokes 
used to be create all characters, along with the directions in which they 
should be written. 


TABLE 2-2 The Eight Basic Strokes of Chinese 
Characters 



Stroke Number 

Name 

Traits 

1 

Dot 

\ 

2 

Horizontal 

— 

3 

Vertical 

i 

4 

Descending to the left 

j 

5 

Descending to the right V * 

6 

Rising 


7 

Horizontal Hook 


8 

Vertical Hook 

j 



Dian ^ (dyan) is a dot, written with pressure on the brush from the top, 
then getting lighter at the bottom. 

Heng tf? (hung) is a horizontal stroke going from left to right. 

Shu (shoe) is a stroke falling straight down vertically. The brush 
begins with a dot on top before falling downward. 

Pie Wl (pyeh) falls left, with a slight curve. 

Na f* (nah) falls right, with an emphasis at the end. 

Ti (tea) is a flick up and right. 

Heng gou (hung go) ends another stroke by creating a sharp change 
of direction either down (after a heng) or left (after a shu). 

Shu gou (shoo go) cuts a concave path on the left or on the right. 



tip One of the most important characters to practice when learning to 
write Chinese calligraphy is the character yong tK, meaning forever. 

















What makes this character unique is that you can find all eight basic 
strokes in it. 



Nowadays you don’t have to master the art of Chinese calligraphy to write 
beautiful characters. All you need is pen and paper. Those who prefer a 
challenge, an opportunity to practice an ancient art, and meditation all at 
once, would do well to practice calligraphy the old-fashioned way — with a 
traditional Chinese writing brush, using ink ground in an ink stone, on rice 
paper. (For more on calligraphy, see Chapter 3 .1 

Stroke order 

If you want to study shu fa (shoo-fah) ( calligraphy ) with a traditional 

Chinese mao bi (maow-bee) (writing brush), or even just learn how to 
write Chinese characters with a plain old ballpoint pen, you need to know 
which stroke goes before the next. This progression is known as bi shun 
M (bee shwun) (stroke order). 

Without further ado, here they are: 





» Rule 1: Top to bottom. That’s it. (Just kidding.) The first rule of thumb is 
that you write the character by starting with the stroke that’s the highest 
one in the whole character. 

For example, the number one is written with a single horizontal line: —\ 
Since this character is pretty easy and has only one stroke, it’s written 
from left to right, without any concern about which stroke appears on top. 
It’s completely self-sufficient and stands alone. 

The character for two, however, is composed of two strokes: —. Like the 
number one, these strokes are also written from left to right, but the top 
stroke is written first, following the top-to-bottom rule. The character for 
three has three strokes (H) and follows the same stroke-making pattern. 

For more complicated characters, such as lei ft (lay) (thunder), you must 
write the radical that appears on top (PM) first before writing the rest of 
the character underneath it. 

» Rule 2: Write horizontal strokes before vertical strokes. For example, 
the character meaning ten (+) is composed of two strokes, but the first 
one you write is the one appearing horizontally: —•. The vertical stroke 
downward is written after that. 

» Rule 3: Write strokes that have to pass through the rest of the 
character last. Vertical strokes that pass through many other strokes are 
written after the strokes they pass through (like in the second character for 
the city of Tianjin: [tyan-jeen]), and horizontal strokes that pass 

through all sorts of other strokes are written last (like in the character 
meaning boat: Jtf zhou [joe]). 

» Rule 4: Create diagonal strokes that go from right to left before 
writing the diagonal strokes that go from left to right. You write the 
character meaning culture — wen (wuhn) — with four separate 
strokes: First comes the dot on top, then the horizontal line underneath it, 
then the diagonal stroke that goes from right to left, and finally the 
diagonal stroke that goes from left to right. 

» Rule 5: In characters that are vertically symmetrical, create the 
center components before those on the left or the right. Then write the 
portion of the character appearing on the left before the one appearing on 
the right. An example of such a character is the one meaning to take 
charge of: 7#C cheng (chuhng). 


» Rule 6: Write the portion of the character that’s an outside enclosure 
before the inside portion. For example, the word for sun: 0 ri (ir). 

Some characters with such enclosures don’t have bottom portions, such as 
with the character for moon: R yue (yweh). 

» Rule 7: Make the left vertical stroke of an enclosure first. For 

example, in the word meaning mouth — □ kou (ko) — you write the 
vertical stroke on the left first, followed by the horizontal line on top and 
the vertical stroke on the right (those two are written as one stroke) and 
finally the horizontal line on the bottom. 

» Rule 8: Bottom enclosing components usually come last. For example, 
the character meaning the way: hi dao (daow). 

» Rule 9: Dots come last. For example, in the character meaning jade — 
zE yu (yew) — the little dot you see between the bottom and middle 
horizontal lines is written last. 


Chapter 3 

Preparing to Write Beautifully 


IN THIS CHAPTER 

» Understanding the development of ancient Chinese characters 
» Appreciating the art of Chinese calligraphy 
» Getting excited about the many styles of Chinese script 


While online Chinese dictionaries and writing apps abound, nothing can take 
the place of a beautifully composed handwritten letter, or a work of art filled 
with nothing but Chinese characters — otherwise known as a piece of 
calligraphy. These are things that may take years to master, and with good 
reason. They both require — and help cultivate — the lost arts of patience, 
perseverance, discernment, and practice. 

There was a time in the not-so-distant past when all Chinese students were 
required to practice calligraphy for hours each day. And there was a time in 
the very distant past when writing Chinese meant finding a really strong 
chisel, determining what Heaven or the emperor wanted recorded, and then 
meticulously and laboriously carving characters into an oracle bone, a tortoise 
shell, or a ritual bronze vessel. 

Today, some things have changed. Chiseling onto an oracle bone is no longer 
necessary, and students of Chinese can just click on the latest app and have it 
instantly produce characters for them, without ever picking up a writing 
brush or learning how to write characters themselves. A good Chinese 
language teacher will wean students away from the latest technology, so that 
they can begin the difficult but eminently fulfilling task of learning which 
strokes comprise any given character, writing them carefully in a 
predetermined order, and making sure each part of the character is 
symmetrical. 

There’s just no way around it, whether the character is comprised of one 
stroke or 16, the method of writing and memorizing characters remains the 
same as it did eons ago: practice, practice, and practice again. And in between 





all the practicing, take a moment to be awestruck at your creations. You are 
now part of the latest generation of students who have learned the Chinese 
written word. The practice of learning to write Chinese characters, whether 
for a letter or a work of art, still harkens back to an ancient time. 

In this chapter, I walk you through a brief history of Chinese writing styles 
and writing implements. Then, the focus turns to your upcoming practice — 
what supplies you need, proper techniques, and more. 

From Then to Now: A Brief History of 
Chinese Writing 

This section takes a quick stroll down China’s written memory lane, by 
focusing on how all of those thousands of characters were written. Literally. 
How did they get from the brain to the hand to whatever they were written on 
or carved into? What kind of writing tools were used, how were they crafted, 
and what part did they play in how the style of Chinese script evolved 
through the centuries? 

Carving on bone 

The earliest known Chinese characters were found on bones which were 
unexpectedly dug up in the 1800s by farmers in the little village of Xiaotun, 
in the city of Anyang, Henan Province, about 300 miles south of Beijing. 
Finding unusual markings on them, the farmers were convinced they were 
dragon bones and began to sell them to apothecaries, who in turn sold them to 
the public as having medicinal qualities. 

It wasn’t until 1899, after thousands of these bones had been ingested by the 
unsuspecting public, that the director of the Chinese Imperial Academy, 

Wang Yirong, bought what he, too, thought was medicine. He put them into a 
broth and then suddenly noticed writing on them. Alternating between horror, 
fascination, exhilaration, and then horror again, he quickly realized he was 
looking at — and about to eat — glyphs that were older than bronze vessels 
dating to the Western Zhou dynasty (1046-771 BCE), which were until then 
thought to be the oldest form of Chinese writing. 

The glyphs on the characters were soon called Jiagu wen (jyah goo 

one) (shell and bone script ) because they were carved into tortoise shells and 


ox scapulae, and they were determined to date back to China’s first 
archaeologically verifiable dynasty, the Shang (1766-1122 BCE). 

Since bone and shell are quite durable, it’s totally possible that characters 
were developed even earlier than the Shang dynasty, if they were written on 
material that was less sturdy than bones and shells and as a result did not 
survive. 

Excavations in the village of Banpo, just east of the city of Xi’an, to which 
tourists have been flocking for decades because of the famed terra cotta 
warriors that are there, turned up pottery with etchings on them dating to the 
Neolithic era. Scholars and archaeologists believe these may have been the 
predecessors of the characters found on oracle bones. If so, Chinese writing 
could very well have been invented even thousands of years earlier than the 
Shang Dynasty. 

Since hard, bony surfaces like bone and shell made angular characters easier 
to carve than rounded ones, the angular feature of ancient characters was 
something that also appeared in Chinese writing down through the centuries. 

From etchings to brush and ink 

During the Shang dynasty, brush and ink were also used to write characters, 
as found on some pottery, shell, bone, and jade dating back that far. There is 
even evidence that writing was done with a brush on bamboo back then, since 
the character for writing brush, if£ yu (yew), which depicts a hand holding a 
writing brush, already appears early on in the two dynasties which followed: 
the Zhou (pronounced Joe) (1122-221 BCE) and the Han (206 BCE-220 
CE). In fact, the Chinese character for “book” is: M ce (tsuh), depicting thin 
vertical bamboo strips with a horizontal string connecting them. This was 
already present on oracle bones, although books created during ancient times 
had two horizontal strings connecting each slat of bamboo. 

Adding bronze carvings to the mix 

Toward the end of the Shang dynasty, characters were next carved onto 
bronze, and Chinese writing evolved into the form found on ritual bronze 
vessels used for sacrificing to Heaven, as well as on ritual bells, and signature 
seals, all dating to the Western Zhou (ca. 1066-770 BCE) and the Spring and 
Autumn period (770-476 BCE) of the Eastern Zhou dynasty (770-256 BCE), 
when Confucius lived. This writing was called Jin wen (jeen one) 


(metal script ). The shape of Jin wen characters was similar to oracle bone 
script of the Shang dynasty, but less angular because it was easier to write in 
the wet clay of the molds they used to cast bronzes. This also meant that 
characters could be thicker and more structured, since scribes were no longer 
at the mercy of a single sharp implement as they tried to etch characters into 
the difficult surfaces of bone and shell. 

While the vast majority of Jin wen characters were chiseled with a stylus, 
some were actually written with a brush dipped in ink made of cinnabar. 

Widespread use of brush and ink 

Characters written on oracle bones were fairly uniform, given the difficulty of 
etching them onto the particular surfaces they were working with in the first 
place. It wasn’t until the Han dynasty (206 BCE-220 CE) that more stylized 
characters emerged, in no small measure due to the invention of paper, a gift 
the Chinese shared with the rest of the world. By the third century CE, paper 
was already used for making books. Since paper was made of readily 
available materials, such as raw hemp and tree bark, it was inexpensive to 
produce. 

By then the four key materials used by calligraphers down to this day were 
invented: the writing brush, ink, ink stone, and paper. It was during the Han 
dynasty that brush use became widespread. The flexibility of writing brushes 
allowed later calligraphers to express themselves in styles that were in turns 
dramatic, subdued, and everything in between, representing their inner 
creativity. 

Moveable type and word processing 

Later methods of writing evolved from engravings on stones and metals in 
ancient times, to ink rubbings from stone reliefs, woodblock printing, and 
movable type in later dynasties. The invention of movable type during the 
Song dynasty (960-1279 CE) greatly facilitated the government’s ability to 
issue proclamations, and the writer’s ability to produce works of philosophy, 
history, and literature — but only for that part of the populace who could read 
and write. 

And now, of course, the Chinese, like everyone else, can make characters 
instantly appear on a computer screen with a click of the mouse, just like the 
Americans who began this chapter. If you ask me, they’re both missing out on 


perfecting the lost art of putting pen (or brush) to paper, intentionally and 
lovingly tracing each stroke of every character in a particular order, to create 
their own work of art, even if it’s only in the form of a grocery list. 

The Evolution of Chinese Script 

As discussed in the previous section, Chinese writing began some 3,500 years 
ago. Over the centuries, the style of Chinese characters changed, ultimately 
producing seven styles of script, each with their distinct look and newfound 
purpose for the people who wrote in those styles. Following are the main 
forms of Chinese script down through the ages: 

» Oracle bone script (Jiagu wen [jyah-goo one]) 

» Bronze inscriptions (Jin wen [jeen one]) 

» Seal script (Zhuan shu He 4$ [juahn shoe]) 

» Clerical script (Li shu ft4*1 [lee shoe]) 

» Running script (semi-cursive) (Xing shu 4x4*) [sheeng shoe]) 

» Grass script (fully cursive) (Cao shu ^4*) [tsaow shoe]) 

» Regular script (Kai shu tit4$ [kye shoe]) 

The names of these scripts were often connected to the material on which 
they were written or the function they served. Oracle bones, for example, 
was written on tortoise shells and ox scapulae. Bronze inscriptions were 
written on ritual bronze vessels, seal script was used by government 
functionaries who had to put official stamps on documents with seals, and so 
on. The development of each of these scripts made writing Chinese 
increasingly easier and better suited to the different materials on which to 
write — and with greater opportunities for creativity. 

Figure 3-1 shows how the word dragon changed from Oracle bone script all 
the way to Regular script. 

ft 4W -ti 

looks quite different now compared to how it appeared on an Oracle bone. 



I 


FIGURE 3-1: “Dragon” 




The following section covers each of these forms in a bit more detail. 

Oracle bone script 

Oracle bone script primarily depicted concrete objects. Since the scribe had to 
work with such hard surfaces as bone and shell, the characters etched onto 
them were of necessity angular — a design feature that was preserved in later 
brush writing. 

Although it was fully functional as a writing system, Oracle bone script had 
never actually been standardized, so the size and even the direction of 
characters were irregular and unpredictable. Some portions of the same 
character were left out or written slightly differently, and others appeared 
upside down after appearing right side up, even though the meaning of those 
characters remained the same. It wasn’t until the standardization of the Seal 
script later on in the Qin (pronounced chin) dynasty (221-206 BCE) that 
China’s written language was standardized for the first time. 

Bronze inscriptions 

The Bronze Age in China began towards the end of the Shang Dynasty, 
around 2000 BCE, and continued through the Zhou (1045-256 BCE) — 
China’s longest running dynasty. These new characters were called Jin wen, 
meaning metal characters, because bronze is an alloy of copper and tin. 
Chinese characters were now cast onto ritual vessels that had even more 
advanced methods of bronze metallurgy. They used something called piece- 
mold casting, which consisted of creating a model of the object to be cast, 
taking a clay mold of the model, cutting the model into sections then 
releasing the model, and finally reassembling the sections after firing it to fit 
the mold for casting. Piece of cake, no? 

I bet you’re wondering what all this information is doing in a book about 
Chinese characters. Funny you should ask. What this method of casting 
bronze did was to allow characters and various designs to be carved directly 
onto the mold before it was fired. 

While Oracle bone script is greatly simplified and angular, due to the nature 
and difficulty of engraving on hard surfaces, bronze inscriptions are more 
rounded because it was easier to write them in the wet clay of the molds from 
which they were cast. 


Seal script 

Seal script is the oldest style of Chinese character writing still used today. As 
the name implies, this type of character came about when private ownership 
of scrolls or books emerged, and a seal was needed to confirm exactly who 
owned it. These seals or stamps (also called chops) confirmed someone’s 
ownership of a scroll, a book, or pretty much anything in between. Seals were 
also used in lieu of actual signatures on official documents. In fact, they can 
still serve the same purpose today. 

Seal script characters are taller than they are wide, but the width is uniform 
— no doubt a holdover from having to carve on bones or bronze. As the 
writing brush came into common use, however, scribes and artists discovered 
that using a writing brush necessitated using too much pressure to create the 
kind of curved, even strokes which were the hallmark of Seal script, making 
it inordinately laborious and demanding. 


THE VIOLENT HISTORY OF SEAL SCRIPT 

Large Seal script was the first to come about, during the Zhou dynasty, and had many of the 
same characteristics of previous bronze inscriptions. Small Seal script, however, had a rather 
ignoble beginning. 

The first Chinese emperor, Qin Shihuang (pronounced Chin Shir hwahng), conquered the Qi 
(pronounced chee) kingdom and united all the other kingdoms that remained — the first time 
in Chinese history that each of the warring kingdoms were unified. He named the newly 
united kingdom Qin (pronounced chin), after the name of his own kingdom. It is from the 
name of this first kingdom that the name China was created. 

To prepare and perpetuate his power over this huge empire, Qin Shihuang decided to unify 
the many forms of writing then in use as well. He gave his palace minister, Zhao Yunshao 
(pronounced Jow Yewn shaow), himself a scholar of oracle bones and bronze inscriptions, 
the task of producing a style that could be more easily written and understood by all. 

Drawing his inspiration from Large Seal script, Zhao Yunshao created a new, beautiful 
standardized script that he called “Small Seal" script. Success! 

And with that, he promptly proceeded to bury alive all intellectuals who opposed the new 
script and the regime. He also burned all books that used any other form of writing, so that 
there would be nothing but Small Seal script for the people to ever see or emulate. 


Clerical script 

Clerical script — so named because of its use by government functionaries 
who wrote official documents — is universally seen as the first major step in 




the standardization of written Chinese, and the moment when modern 
Chinese characters began to take shape. Unlike the feudal states of the Zhou 
dynasty, when Seal script was predominant, the centralized Qin dynasty had 
an urgent need for official record keeping to deal with the growing 
bureaucratic complexity. As a result, the new dynasty required a new and 
more efficient writing style. It may even have been government clerks 
themselves who devised this new script, since they were the ones whose jobs 
were on the line. 

Compared to Seal script, Clerical script is flatter, wider, and more linear, with 
straight lines and square corners. It is this linearization that made Clerical 
script characters significantly more abstract and faster to write. In fact, 
Clerical script is actually an abbreviated form of Seal script — one that 
makes writing easier, quicker, and more efficient. It allowed for a much freer 
style. 

Running script 

Running script, a semi-cursive writing style which appeared shortly after the 
Han dynasty (206 BCE-220 CE), was one of the most dramatic script styles, 
with characters and strokes which seem to flow together seamlessly, unlike 
the clearly delineated strokes of the Seal and Clerical script styles. It was so 
easy to write that its use became widespread, and it is still used as a freehand 
form of writing today. Characters appeared rounder, and rarely did the writing 
brush leave the page when a word was composed. 

Grass script 

If ever there was a more creative style of calligraphy than the Grass script, 
you would be hard-pressed to find it. It is the equivalent of abstract art in the 
West. When characters evolved from the semi-cursive running script to the 
fully cursive Grass script, in an instant they became almost completely 
unrecognizable. 

Strokes are merged, entire parts of characters are missing, strokes replaced 
four dots, and the stroke style is modified. The ability to use brush and ink for 
the heights of creativity had risen to the highest level ever. Rules no longer 
applied because they no longer existed. With the Grass script, it was the 
calligrapher who determined how he wanted to best represent thoughts, 
feelings, or just a passing mood. It was complete freedom, and it showed. 


The flip side of all this freedom was that calligraphy in the Grass script style 
is often illegible. As a result, its main purpose is decorative. Although the 
idea of such an abstract style would appear to be a modern development in 
the long history of Chinese calligraphy, it actually first appeared between the 
end of the Qin dynasty and the beginning of the Han, around 200 CE. 

Regular script 

Regular script is the one you will see most often in print and in calligraphy 
these days. It’s the easiest script to both recognize and write, probably 
because it’s the clearest. When you look at it, each character seems 
symmetrical, crisp. 

Most of the time we think of “cursive” type scripts, such as Running script 
and Grass script, as coming after something more geometric looking and 
evenly spaced as Regular script, but as it turns out, it’s just the opposite. 
Unlike Running script, every stroke is clearly separated from every other 
stroke, the strokes are symmetrical, and it looks very balanced compared to 
the other scripts. It is a simpler script than all the others and easier to read. 
This is the script used in textbooks to this day. The style of Regular script is 
the antithesis of the rather complicated Clerical style, and the often- 
indistinguishable Grass style script, even though they all emerged during the 
Han dynasty. Regular script was much more stylized and efficient. 

Clerical script was suddenly too elaborate for the writing needs of a newly 
emerging world of commerce. An imperial decree by the last emperor of the 
Han dynasty, Liu Xie (pronounced lyo shyeh), was given, which made it a 
requirement for everyone to use the new Regular script, whose Chinese name, 
Kai shu translates into the model of writing to be imitated. It was 
during Liu Xie’s reign that the eight basic kinds of strokes and the order in 
which they were to be written (see Chapter 2 1 were also identified and 
established. 



remember Each successive writing style made it easier for contemporary efforts 
at further streamlining the writing system with simplified characters and 
pinyin in an ongoing effort to make the Chinese language easier to learn, 
useful to employ, and aesthetically appealing, longing for the past. As 



you begin to practice character writing in the next chapter, keep in mind 
the amazing history of the development of Chinese characters, and the 
many stages of stylistic growth characters have gone through to get to 
this moment — the moment when you, the newest student of Chinese 
character writing, will be able to benefit from the final stage of stylistic 
growth: Regular script. 

The Four Treasures of Chinese 
Calligraphy 

We now turn to the instruments used by the ancients (and not-so-ancients) to 
create works of art, Chinese calligraphy, and even just a letter to a friend. 
Okay, so it may have taken that letter several months to get to its intended 
recipient, but by the time it arrived, the person on the other end would be able 
to keep it forever (as opposed to accidentally deleting it from an Inbox). 

Any calligrapher worth his salt will have the wenfang sibao (one 

fahng suh baow) — the four essential tools of a scholar: 

» Writing brush bi (^1) (bee) 

» Ink mo (IS) (maw) 

» Paper zhi (M) (jir) 

» Ink stone yan (fiJE) (yeah-n) 

These tools are known collectively as the Four Treasures of the Study, or the 
Four Treasures of the Scholar’s Studio. They were used by scholar-officials 
not only for ordinary communication or official decrees but also, and more 
importantly, to express their thoughts and feelings through calligraphy. 

These four tools are considered treasures because calligraphy materials have 
always been held in the highest regard. They are the same materials Chinese 
painters use as well, which leads me to the next point. 

In China, painting has actually been seen as secondary to calligraphy as a 
visual art. If you look at a traditional Chinese painting, you will also see a 
poem or other inscription invariably written, if ever so tiny, in one or another 
corner. It is the quality of the poetry and the style of calligraphy with which it 


was written that adds value to the painting. 

The Four Treasures make it possible for the calligrapher (and the painter) to 
bring the thoughts, feelings, and, some would go so far as to say, the very 
soul of the Chinese people to life. 

Even though the Four Treasures were determined centuries ago, they remain 
the key elements needed to practice Chinese calligraphy today. So even 
though this book teaches you how to write characters with a plain old pen and 
paper, if you want to write calligraphy, you will need the very same Four 
Treasures that the ancients used. 

And now, without further ado, a closer look at The Four Treasures. 

Writing brush 

The calligraphy brush was as precious and sought-after a commodity by 
scribes and scholars in ancient China as the latest iPhone is today. It fast 
became the most efficient way for emperors and poets alike to get their 
proclamations heard and their literature read. (Best of all, they didn’t have to 
worry about being hacked in cyberspace.) 

The calligraphy brush itself dates back at least 3,000 years. The Chinese word 
for it, then and now, is which translates into hair pen or writing utensil 
made of hair because the tip used for writing was made of wolf, rabbit, or 
sheep hair. 

The tube, inside of which rest the hairs of the brush, is typically made of 
bamboo, and there is usually a hook at the top of the brush so that you can 
hang it up. 

In general, calligraphy brushes can be divided into three categories: 

» Soft brushes made of sheep hair absorb water really well and are 
excellent for writing large characters. They’re not only cheap but also 
versatile enough to write Seal script, Clerical script, or Running script, 
which run the gamut from angular to free form. The softer the brush, the 
more rounded the character it creates. 

» Hard brushes are often made of rabbit or even wild horse hair and are 
more expensive than the soft sheep haired brush. These brushes are 
particularly well suited to control how thick the strokes are. The stiffer the 


brush, the bolder the characters. 

» Mixed hair brushes, made up of two or more kinds of animal hair, create 
strokes that are somewhere in between soft and stiff, depending on which 
hairs are used. 

The type of hair on a brush is crucial to creating just the right kind of stroke. 
Brushes can be considered to have their own personality, so it is important to 
know in advance what kind of characters you plan on writing. 

Writing brushes range from small and thin to huge and thick, depending on 
the type and size of calligraphy you wish to create. 

Ink 

Nine times out of ten, every time a calligraphy brush is dipped into ink, it is 
being dipped into minerals mixed with glutinous rice and the ashes of 
perfumed incense. Today, calligraphers might also use liquid ink. 

There is also something called lampblack — material composed of very small 
particles of carbon, which comes from soot. It’s been used since the dawn of 
time to make ink. 

When mixed with water and glue, these ingredients are pressed into molds, 
and when those molds harden, sticks of ink are created, ready to be ground up 
in the ink stone (discussed later in this section). The beauty of all of this for 
calligraphers is that water can be added to the ink stone so that the 
calligraphers can create whatever thickness of ink and density of pigment 
they would like for the particular characters they have in mind. Quite 
different from the more limited liquid ink, which is what it is, and can’t be 
changed. 

Rice paper 

Paper is widely considered to be one of China's major technological 
achievements, and it has often been viewed as its greatest contribution to the 
world. It is said that Cai Lun (pronounced Tsye Loon), a eunuch and 
minister to an emperor during the Eastern Han dynasty (25-220 CE), was the 
one to invent paper. 


remember Rice paper is the best kind of paper to use when writing calligraphy 
because of the way it absorbs ink. It can create a blurry quality, which is 
particularly well suited for watercolor paintings in addition to 
calligraphy. It is made by hand and is both soft and tough — perfect for 
all types of creative brush strokes the calligrapher might want to draw. 

Fun fact: The term “rice paper” is a misnomer because it is actually made 
with bamboo, hemp fiber, and the bark of mulberry trees. These basic 
materials were actually inexpensive to produce and easy to find, so it is no 
wonder that the art of calligraphy was able to flourish and survive throughout 
the centuries. 

Ink stone 

An ink stone is a circular or rectangular vessel with a shallow recess in the 
middle that holds the ink to be used by the calligrapher. The ink stone is 
where the ink is ground up and mixed with water. 

Ink stones are artistic in and of themselves, and they are held dear to those 
who own them. Ink stones that were owned by emperors are rare and 
increasingly sought after by collectors. Just like with the size of calligraphy 
brushes, which could be large enough to paint with on the ground, ink stones 
can be very small or, as in the case of the biggest ink stone ever found, can 
weigh as much as two tons! 

In addition to ornate carvings inscribed on the lids, names of the calligraphers 
who owned them, and even poetry, were also inscribed. These were 
considered almost a sacrosanct part of the Four Treasures, kept in the 
calligrapher’s study. The same poetry and art are inscribed on the lids today. 
There was an almost Zen-like, meditative quality inherent in the act of 
rubbing the ink stick in circular motions on the ink stone. The mere act of 
rubbing also creates a sound that depends on the elements of which the ink 
stone is made — something akin to a Tibetan prayer bowl. 



remember HOW TO USE A CALLIGRAPHY BRUSH 

Before you begin to use a calligraphy brush, you must first soak it in water, taking it out only 
when it’s soft. Then use your ring finger, middle finger, and thumb to hold the brush. 

Right about now, you will also want to start preparing the ink and ink stone, into which the 
brush will be ceremoniously dipped before putting brush to paper. You do this by putting the 
stick of hard ink in water and grinding it in concentric circles against the ink stone until it 
becomes soft enough to dip your writing brush in, and come out with something that will stick, 
not drip, on the rice paper. 

As you begin to write, tilt the brush with the fingers that are holding the brush — not with your 
whole hand. It’s an intricate, delicate balance that must be struck with the proverbial hand-eye 
coordination, but the quality of the characters you create depend on it. 

Each time you dip the brush in the ink, do so swiftly and with great care. Only immerse about 
one-third of the brush in the ink and take it out quickly. 

Always keep your elbow above the table when practicing with a calligraphy brush. That way it 
will be easier (and difficult to forget) for you to use only your fingers, and not the rest of your 
hand, to create each character. 

If you hold the brush high, you will be able to write thinner, softer strokes. If you hold it closer 
to the bristles, you can create more solid, well defined strokes. 


Tools and Techniques for the Modern- 
Day Calligrapher (or Writer) 

Whether in the 1st century or the 21st century, those practicing calligraphy 
still use the exact same Four Treasures. In this workbook, though, you need 
only use a regular, modern pen to practice writing your newly learned 
Chinese characters. 



tip Since it will still be a wonderful, artistic, and awe-inspiring 
experience, I suggest you celebrate the moment by using a special pen 
— any pen that is special to you. It will still be a regular pen, though, so 
don’t stress if you can’t find just the right kind of special pen. Even a 
regular pen that you use every day will become your own special pen if 




you use it just for practicing writing Chinese characters. 

As for paper, you will see in Chapter 4 the type of special paper used when 
you are first beginning to learn how to write Chinese characters. (It’s kind of 
like the paper you might remember when you first learned to write numbers 
and letters in kindergarten and first grade.) 

Chapter 2 introduced you to the different components that comprise 
composite characters (turn back to that chapter if you skipped it or need a 
refresher): 


Upper and lower parts: IS 
Left and right parts: 

Inner and outer parts: W\ 

Upper, central, and lower parts: 
Left, central, and right parts: $t 


Well, you’re going to put this knowledge to good use as you begin to use the 
kind of practice paper designed specifically for use in practicing how to write 
Chinese characters. On this special character practice paper, you will practice 
writing each character inside one, and only one, square, being careful to keep 
the various components symmetrical. 



remember Here are some things you want to pay attention to as you practice 
writing Chinese characters: 

» Each section of the square in which your character will be written 

» Even distribution of the character so that the whole character looks 
symmetrical 

» The stroke order in which the character will be written 




one 


yi 

With just a flick of the wrist, you’ve written the simplest of all the tens of 
thousands of Chinese characters out there — the number one. Add the 
character yue F\ after it, and you have January: yi yue — , the first month. 



two 


er 



If you thought number one was easy, number two is even easier — the logical 
extension of one additional line. Add the character yue ^ after it, and you 
have February: er yue — ^, the second month. Put a shf + (ten), in front of 
it, and it becomes twelve (ten plus two). Flip the numbers around, with a two 
in front of the ten, and you have er shi —+ (twenty). In Chinese, the 






















































































numbers add up. Literally. 


ten 

shf 

Ten is the pivotal number in Chinese. Put it in front of any number from one 
to nine, and you have the “teen’s” — eleven, twelve, thirteen, fourteen, and 
so on. Put it after any number from one to nine, and you have twenty, thirty, 
forty, fifty, and so on. Add the character fen after it, shf fen and you 
have “fully” because ten parts make a whole. 


Radical: + 



seven 

q 1 

Just like the numbers one and two, the number seven in front of the character 
yue H means July — the seventh month. 















































Radical: — 



) V eight 

ba 

A homonym for the character fa ‘A. — part of the word meaning to become 
wealthy and prosper — the number eight is auspicious indeed. It’s no wonder 
the opening ceremony of the Beijing Olympics was scheduled for August 8, 
2008 (the eighth day of the eighth month) at 8:00 p.m. 

^ ^ Radical: A 
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Jj J 












nine 


jiu 

Despite the way it looks, the character jiu fl is composed of only two strokes 
























































































of the writing brush — the first from top to bottom on a diagonal, and the 
second a horizontal line which then swoops down, ending in a hook. 


Radical: J 





classifier 


In and of itself, ge A is not a word. Rather, it’s a classifier — something akin 
to a “gaggle” of geese, or a “herd” of sheep. Sandwiched in between a 
number and a noun, it “classifies” the general meaning of the noun that 
comes after it. 



Radical: A 
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final particle 

le 











































































A final particle indicating the completion of an action or a change in the state 
of something, “le” always comes right after a verb. Ta lai le. (#,/#& ^ 7.) 
means He came. Without the “le” at the end, it might mean He is coming or 
He will come, or some other tense. 


f\ - 




person 


Ren A is one of the most important — and easiest — characters to learn. As 
a pictograph, it resembles a person standing upright, walking forward, the 
upside down “v” being the two legs walking. Add the character for mouth: 
kou P after it: ren kou AP, and you have population: the number of 
mouths there are to feed. 



Radical: A 























































































door 


n 

men 

The traditional character for door looked like a swinging door from an old 
Western movie: PP. It is found in da men I'd (big door [main entrance]), or 

men kou 11 □ (mouth of the door [doorway]). 



mouth 

kou 

The original, ancient oracle bone character for mouth looked like an open 
mouth with two teeth from the top and two from the bottom poking out. After 
all the teeth have fallen out, you’re left with kou P. If you combine □ with 
he meaning grain, you get fP (peace). For an agrarian economy, when 
there is enough grain for people’s mouths, there is peace in the land. 























































Radical; n 




female 


Originally written as a subservient figure kneeling: A, the modern-day 
character for female can more easily be seen simply as swaying hips, 
underneath the horizontal line of a torso. 



Radical: it 
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__ work 

gong 

The ancient writing of this character represented an agricultural tool, 
indicating work. With the character ren A, meaning person after it, it 








































































































becomes gongren X A — worker. 



Radical: X 




The character A depicts a man standing upright with outstretched arms. He 
looks really big this way. 



Radical: A 
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• small 

Xicio 

When the character for big, da A, is combined with the character for small, 
xiao X, you have the word for “size” — big/small: da xiao AX, get it? 

































































































_. • three 

san 

It’s as easy as one, two, three: yl, er, san —, —, H. The characters for the 
first three numbers are the simplest to remember. Just start with one 
horizontal line and keep adding another line until you get to three. After that, 
all bets are off. 


3 Radical: — 



UU mountain 

shan 

One of the more interesting pictographs is shan UU, looking almost just like 
what it is: a mountain. When you combine it with the character for fire, huo 


































































































iK, you have volcano: huo shan ^ClJLl (literally, fire mountain). 


Radical: ill 



above; on top of 

* 

shang 

Imagine the horizon. Then look straight up to the sky as the sun comes up. 
Just take one horizontal line, add a vertical line above it, and you’re on top of 
the world. (Or at least somewhere on top.) 



xia 

As with shang _h (on the preceding page), this character also shows a 



























































































horizon, but this time the vertical line points down beneath the earth, rather 
than up to the sky. Hence, the term for below. 



Radical; — 




also 


Why the original picture of a snake was used to represent the word “ also .” 
we’ll never know, but there you have it. 




zi 

This character shows the image of a little baby with outstretched arms, but 






















































































with its legs still swaddled in a blanket. Cute, no? 



Radical: tP 
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lL • five 

wii 

The number five is particularly beloved by Chinese gourmands. Put the 
character wei meaning taste, after it, and you have wu wei Tr^ (the five 
flavors ) — salty, spicy, sour, sweet, and bitter — which together promote 
health and harmony. 


Radical: — 
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/\ *six 

liu 

While the number six originally looked like a hut, it can be combined with 






































































































the character for ten in one direction, liu shi A~h, and mean sixty (six times 
ten), or in the other direction, shi liu + A (ten plus six) and mean sixteen. 



Radical: A 
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7k 

shui 


water 


Depicting flowing water, this character can also be reduced to three dots / on 
the left-hand side of other characters, indicating that the word has something 
to do with water or liquid, such as river, he M, or ocean, haiyang '/A A. 



Radical: 7fc 



— v~ 
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—f j 


-1- 

P- 

-1- 
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- 1- 

J| 
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7j 

/A 
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i_1 
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fire 

























































































Imagine two embers flying off on either side of a flame, and you have the 
character for fire. Chinese being such an ancient language, if you put it in 
front of the character meaning vehicle, che $, and you have a fire vehicle, 
huo che otherwise known as a train. 



—- hand 

H 

shou 

This character can go from ancient to modern in a nanosecond. When 
sandwiched in between kong <5? (empty) and dao jM. (the Way), you have 
kongshoudao (karate), the Way of the Empty Hand. Put it in front of 

ji ITL (machine) and voila, it’s a cellphone: shou jl (handheld device). 



























































































vehicle 


che 


From hudche (fire vehicle [train]) to qiche (vapor vehicle [car]) to 
chuzu che uHfFl ^h (hire vehicle [taxi]), the character $ really gets around. 



Radical: $ 




sun 


What could be brighter than the sun? How about the sun and the moon, yue 
^, together? 0 + £l =B[], otherwise known as bright. 










































































































middle 

zhong 

This character is crucial for China. In fact, it’s the main part of the word for 
the country itself: Zhongguo d 3 S (China). Since ancient times, China has 
for centuries called itself the Middle Kingdom, and has the characters to 
prove it. 



Radical; 


-J 

11 


r~ 

-L 

-1- 

i—r 
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-1- 

■ -^- 

-1- 
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,3 
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1 — ” 

-4 
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day; heaven 

tian 



A combination of da Jk (great, or large) and yl — (one), this character 
represents the great “oneness,” or Heaven. Put xia T (underneath) after tian 
and you have tian xia 3 ^ K (earth, or the world), which is under the 
Heavens. 














































I . 

\J literature; writing 

wen 

This character has many meanings, either relating to literature, wenxue 3^^; 
culture, wenhua or civilization, wenmmg 



J L> heart 


xi n 

The study of what is inside the heart — xlnli xue — is the Chinese 

term for psychology. It has many different meanings depending on what other 
character it is combined with, and they each get to the heart of the matter. 




































































































moon; month 

yue 

Originally in the shape of a moon, then morphing to the current character, the 
moon can be found in yue se ^ (moonlight ([literally, the color of the 

moon]). Names of each month also contain the character “moon,” and appear 
numerically: yl yue —* f] ( January ) being the first month. 


Radical: M 




i| i f 

_ILL 

F fc F 

-4 


7T T 

\i /p / 

*1 1 ■ 







book 

shu 


This character can mean book, a document, or to write, among other things. 
The most beautiful of all arts connected to the intricacies of Chinese writing, 











































































































shufa ( calligraphy), translates as the law of writing. 



* open 

kai 

The ancient writing of this character meant opening the door with two hands. 
Nowadays, it is composed of — (one) and (two hands), indicating to open. 
Put it in front of che (car), and you get kai che (to open a vehicle), 
otherwise known as to drive. 


Radical; if 
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— 1- T 

C i 1 



JJ ) 

r 











{P • few 

shao 

Composed of the character for small, and the single stroke J , this 

















































































































character means little, or few. If you combine it with its opposite, duo S' 
(many), you get S?P — many and few. As with so many other words created 
by combining opposites, S?P means “How much?” (Is it many or few?) 


/h 


Radical: /J\ 
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“1 
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~T ~j 
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yk no; negative prefix 


bu 


P negates the verb that comes after it. It can mean no, not, or just something 
negative altogether. You can go from something positive, hao (good), to 
something negative, bu hao PtP (not good), in a split second. 




Radical: 


Xir 




J 


V 

* 






P L| • four 
























































































The character for the number four actually consists of five strokes of the 
writing brush. Unlike lucky number eight, the number four is a homonym for 
“death,” so it is to be avoided at all costs on phone numbers and email 
addresses, especially if you’re doing business with China. 


Radical: P 



T 1711710' TF 1 


— r~ 
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I 1 1/ 

► 









white 

bai 

Composed of the stroke J and the character ri 0 (sun), in addition to 
meaning white, it can be part of a two-character word and mean such things 
as daytime, bai tian 0 A, or Caucasian, bai ren E=l A (literally, white 
person ). 


Radical: LI 





















































































































U4 • go out 


If you look closely enough, you’ll see the character for mountain UU written 
twice — one on top of the other. If you find your way out of two mountain 
ranges, you’re lucky. You got out unscathed. 



• use 

yong 

Composed of the character for moon, yue ^, and the vertical stroke I , the 
character yong means to use. Add the character you W (to have) to it, and 
you yong means to be useful (literally, to have some kind of use). Put 
the negative mei '/x in front of both of those, and you have mei you yong 
W (useless). 












































Radical: II! 


i r ( f- ® 

F|- 1 


u / J / J / d 

—se. 

/ u 



7 


V come 


lai 


Composed of seven strokes — one of them meaning one —*, and the other six 
combining to mean rice 5(5, when combined with \u {?& (street), you get lai lu 
5(5 lift — literally the street one comes from, meaning origins or antecedents. 



Radical: tK 


—>■ 

-i- 


1 

V/t 


A 

\ 

i | 

A 

\ 

r 

A 

-1- 

J 

T 

i 

J 

—» 

j 

1 

T 

J 


A 


i 


inside 


Composed of the characters ri 0 (sun) and tu i (earth), you can see that the 
character for earth goes up into the character for sun ... it’s inside the sun. It 
means in, or inside. 


















































































































41 .. 
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4= 




4= 
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1 L 
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_ Jk 
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w6 


I/me 


This character, which refers to each of us the minute we utter it, is composed 
of a hand and a halberd 3c — a combined spear and battle axe — as if to 
remind us that as early as the days when oracle bone writing first emerged, 


we needed to protect ourselves from any manner of threat. 

m 

Radical: 3t 


1 — 

—* 

—* 
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■ 
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ih 
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, 1 
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1 

f 

pf1 

i 



E^ 
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m he/him 

ta 

Composed of ren i (man) and ye Hi (also), this character is pronounced the 
same as ta P& (she) and ta E (it), but it is the only one among the three that 
has a radical meaning person. Make of this what you will. 







































































































Radical: { 



Composed of the characters ren i (man) and 11 (men) (door), ill acts as a 
suffix which indicates that something human is plural. Be sure to include the 
“man” radical, or it will just be a door. 



Radical: { 


/J 


/ * 

' >fr 

/»• 


: 



1l 

1 

1. 

11 

-j*.- 








—i—r 




correct; towards 

dui 

Composed of the characters you X (again) and cun X (inch), this character 
can mean correct, or it can act as the prepositions for or towards. 































































































Radical: rf 





\J 



—► 




V 


Hi 




1 





A 

/A 


A 


\A 


r 

A 

* 











outside 


wai 


The character can be interpreted figuratively as well as literally. Terms for 
relatives on the female side of the family all begin with this character, since 
women are said to leave their parents’ home to become part of their husband’s 
family. They are “ outside ” the main family group. 


\ 

_I Radical: 9 




you 

Composed of the character shou (hand) and kou P (mouth), can also 
be combined with its opposite zuo 9 . (left) to take on a new meaning: 





































































































approximately (neither left nor right). 




Radical: I l 



/J\ 

\ 








& 

zud 


left (side) 


The polar opposite of you X, zuo tE consists of a hand, underneath of which 
is the character X, meaning work. 



Radical: X 
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: i r 
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* -Ht 
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/r 

_1_ 

/u 

/r 
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J 












call 

jiao 

With a mouth radical, this character is all about talking. It is indispensable 
when you’re about to introduce yourself: Wo jiao ... IW ... . (My name is 
...). 
































































































Radical: I l 


il 1 

il n 

nit 

n 

U! 

r 
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M 

up* 

M 

Hj 

r 


























£ go 

qu 


This character is composed of the character i (earth), and part of a character 
meaning private A. It can be used in the sentence: Wo qu zhongguo. DcAd 3 
EH. (I’m going to China.) 



Radical: A 



/— L 

A/ to write 

xie 

Composed of the radical ^ and the character yu by itself it means to 
write. Put the character ting DJt (to listen) in front of it, and you have ting xie 
meaning dictation (to listen and then write). 





























































































Radical: 




M She/her 

ti 


Composed of the character meaning female, nfi ^C, and the character meaning 
also, ye ttl, the word she is pronounced the same as the word for he, ta 
The only way to tell them apart is by the written word. 



Radical: iz 


4~j 

mi 

i 

i 

# 

1 

1 

1 

1 







that 


The ancient writing of this character represented a people with tribal poets 
living in far-off cities. Associated with the character y f', it forms nage 
meaning that one. 


























































































Radical: 1^ 





to eat 


Composed of the characters kou □ (mouth) and qi (to beg), means to 
eat. Combine it with other characters, and it can mean chlfan (to eat 
[food]), or hao chi (delicious). 



Radical: n 
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" T — 
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i! r 



n/r 
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1 



? r 

_i_ 

4 T 
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FTT 
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1 

55 
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“-I 






























to close 

guan 


Composed of the radical '' and the character for sky, tian this means to 
close. You will find it in close the door” guanmen and to be concerned 
about, guanxln 













































































Radical: 






► 



\ 

1 

La 

I * 



i 











2 

) 

2 % 







hui 


to return 


Composed of the characters wei □ ( enclosure ) and kou P (mouth), DU looks 
like it is almost retuning to itself. In association with other characters, it is 
possible to create hui jia (to go home) and hui Zhdngguo HI 
(return to China). 



m&i 


Composed of the radical 7 (a variant of the radical ZZ) and the character for 
head, tou Sk, when combined with east and west, mai dongxl ^^0, it 
























































































































means to buy things. 



Radical; 


, 














7 

Si 

/ 


/ 




fi' 





1 

1 

| 



__:_a. 

—► 


r 

- L‘ 

| 




to have 

y6u 


The old writing of this character represented a hand holding meat. So it is 
logical that it is composed of the characters (hand) and the moon, yue ^. 
When you hold the moon in your hands, you have everything. The opposite, 
meiyou W, means not to have something ... or even not to have anything. 



Radical: fj 


—p* 

4 rri 
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-1--l--1— 

TtJ 





in, at, or on 

zai 




























































































































This is simply an aspect marker, indicating where something, someone, or 
some action is taking place, such as “He is at school.” Ta zai xuexiao. fill it 

m 




wen 


to ask 


The mouth radical □ is right in the middle of the character meaning to ask: 
wen I'd]. The whole character (I'd]) is also one part of compound characters 
such as wen hao I'd]-* 7 , meaning question mark, and wen hao l'd]£F (to send 
one’s regards ). 



































































































duo 


many/much 


This character is made up of the radical meaning sunset — two of them, in 
fact, one on top of the other. Paired with its opposite, shao 9 (few), it 
becomes a question: How many? 


Radical: 9 


A s 

-v 
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i | 

i_i 
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I 1 













ft- 


good 


This character is composed of a female on the left, and a child on the right. 
What could be better than a mother and her child? It is good. 



Radical: ~k 





















































































morning/early 


The sun radical 0 is being pushed up by the number ten, shi +, to form the 
word early. Said by itself, it can also mean good morning. Pair it with the 
word for food, fan tjx, and it means breakfast: zaofan — the early 
meal. 



Radical: U 


Uj 

111 1+ 

ity 

f m 

t m 

M 



l _ 1 
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l 

*-T 



















hdu 


after/in back of 


Made up of a cliff, a number one —■, and a mouth □, this character means in 
back of, or after. Put the character for day, tian after it, and you have 
houtian (the day after tomorrow ). 


























































































i® question particle 

ma 


Composed of the characters for mouth, kou □ , and horse, ma ±5, it 
represents a final interrogative particle. Take any self-respecting sentence at 
all, add a ^ at the end of it, and voila, it becomes a question. 



Radical: I l 


-fl 4 n 










to know how to do 
something 

Created with the character for person, ren A, on top and clouds, yun jx, 
underneath, if a person can walk on top of clouds, then he really knows how 
to do something. 


Radical: A 
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Jj 

.A 
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jL 
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— ► 
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'/£ 
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/Jn • you 


The most basic of all questions contains this word: Ni hao ma? 
(How are you ?) 


Radical: { 




this 

zhe 

Composed of the character wen J>C ( writing ) and the radical i_ (walking), 
together they mean this. It is often followed by the classifier ge Zhege 
't' (this one) and zhe li jSM (here) are two words you’ll see and use over and 
over again. 



Radical: i_ 
























































































still/or/again 


Composed of the character meaning no, bu X, and the radical for walking 
i_, it can also mean or if combined with the character you W (to have). 




-IK 
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‘ J, 
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* J f‘ 
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1_E_ 
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' i 
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'%t 
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mei 


negative particle 


Made up of one radical 7 (water), and two characters ji J1 (how many) and 
you X (still), this character is actually a negative prefix used only right 
before the verb you W (to have). 

















































































enter; advance 


You can make progress, jinbu invade another country, jinfan iME, or 
even work in the import-export business, jin chukou P, so long as the 
character 3® is a part of it. 



Radical: i_ 


1 1 

----- 

1 1 

p-W 

_J_1_ 

\ti r. 






to listen/hear 


Composed of the characters kou □ (mouth) and fx (part of an axe), this 
word is used in such phrases as Wo ting shuo (I’ve heard that ...) 

and haotlng (good to hear). 



Radical: I l 


ii' ni 

o' vT or dp nlr 

ii 

y M wjj MP H/]| 




























































































to live (somewhere) 


Composed of the radical i (person ) and the character zhu Hi (host), when a 
person is the master of his own home, he really lives there. 



Radical: i 


J/\ /I 

/|* l/H 

* P- / 

njr /"t 


! Hi 

1 _I 

l-EJ 

T 1't 














to walk 


The ancient writing of this character represented a person walking, waving 
his arms. Ta zou le. flil 7^ T. (He left.) 









































































































fp • to do 

zuo 

Put a man, ren \ , together with a utensil, A, and he’ll find a way to use it to 
do some kind of work, gongzuo A A. 


Radical: i 



is 








I 


AlA 


to sit 


ZUO 


It’s really simple. Two people (AA) sitting on the earth (A) can only mean 
one thing: to sit down. It can be found in zudche A A (to sit in a car, or to 
take the car ) and zuo xia AA (sit down). 



Radical: A 
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1 - 

—i— 

j\y 
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food 


Combined with zao W- (early), this means breakfast, zao fan — the 
early meal. Combined with wan Wl (late), it means dinner, wan fan BMM 
the late meal. 



Radical: t 


ir 

jjf 

r * 
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r_ 
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JL* ] 
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1 1 
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man/male 

nan 

China has been an agricultural society for close to a thousand years. Men 
were the ones with the kind of li fl (strength) to till the tian EH (fields), 
divided into quadrants. Put the EH on top of the fl, and you’ve got the 
character for male. 










































method/law 

fa 

Composed of the radical for water and the character qu A (to go), the word 
law can be found in the name of France: Faguo iicS (country of laws). 



_j—. 

_i_ 


• to arrive 

dao 

Composed of four characters - — (one), A (private), A (earth) and lj 
(knife) — 3\ means to arrive. You can daojia (arrive home) or even 
daoli ^IJlI (stand upside down) with this character. 























































































Radical: i| 
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/zf 

z 

* 





zl 

ri 


til 
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1 



Jj 


1 




It 


ft 1 
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^4 


^ to study 


xue 


The traditional form of this character is H. The top part shows two hands, 
and the bottom is the character for child. The child is lifted up through study, 
guided by the hands of his parents and teachers. 


Radical: 



%r 

vjT 

i 

j ! 
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i: 
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1 

=1 

L 


► 


T 




possessive particle 

de 

Composed of the characters for white, bai 1=3, and spoon, shao / \), this is a 
particle that makes something possessive. While wo fit means I or me, wo de 
Ef'J means my or mine. 
































































































Radical: \'\ 


If, i 

r 6 £ 

1 W tih 661 

II T 

11 n t 

1 tf PJPT 

1J1 




and/peace 

he 


You need to only look at this character to learn quite a bit about China’s long 
dynastic history. Composed of he 7 R (grain) on the left, and kou □ (mouth) 
on the right, it shows that if there is enough grain to feed people’s mouths, 
there will be no need to revolt, and there will be peace in the land. 



Radical: I 1 



- 



country 


guo 


Yu5 (jade) — the most precious stone in China — is surrounded by an 
enclosure □ to protect it. One’s country, guojia is something precious 














































































































worth protecting. 



Radical; P 




very 


The radical f on the left means to step with the left foot, and the rest of the 
character, on the right, means obstinate. How these two came to mean very 
may remain one big mystery. Regardless, you can still say, Wo hen hao. 

M #?. (I'm very well.) 



Radical: f 


j, 1 

V\ 

1 
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4 - 

_i_ 
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-f! 1 

Up 

L # 

_L_ 
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sN 

TT 

[ i 







Ik 

! 









to see 


On the top is the radical for hand, shou and beneath it the radical for eye, 



























































































































mu 1=1. If you raise your hand to cover your eyes, you will block out the sun 
— so you can see. 



F=L 

AES to be 


With ri 0 (the sun ) at the top, sure of its place in the universe, this character 
doesn’t only mean to be — it’s the only word you’ll ever need to answer yes 
to any question. Right? Shi! Hi 



Radical: U 


.ill 


jm 
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1ft • to speak 


shuo 


The radical on the left, yan i (speech), gives this character its full meaning. 




































































































Now you can say, Wo hui shuo Zhongwen. (I can speak 

Chinese .) 



Radical: i 


SM 

—i— 

\ i 

=ti .. 

-t 
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-f 



I' 


ML 

-t 
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,TF* 

t 
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1ft 















m language 

yu 


The same radical for to speak is shared with the character meaning language, 
in. It can be found in yuyan ip W (language at large), and of course as a part 
of yufa inii (grammar). 


Radical: i 
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W* V 
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HU before/in front 

qian 

m can place something in the past or indicate that something will happen in 












































































the future. Just qiantian ( the day before yesterday), in fact, the qianbei 
fijljt ( older generation ) got together to discuss the prospects for their qiantu 
( future ) chlfan qian R’zXflt tj (before eating). 



Radical; i| 




To want 


yao 


This word can be used simply, as in, Wo yao qu Zhongguo. (I 

want to go to China.), or it can be a dramatic way of saying that something is 
so bad you just want to die. Wo e. ^k tft (I’m hungry.) becomes Wo e de 
yaoming! ^k SI 1#^^! (I’m starving!). 



Radical: fih 








































































































































house/family 



jia 

Put a zhi W- (pig ) under a mian ^ (roof), and you have a domesticated 
animal — one that lived with its owners at the dawn of Chinese civilization. 
It’s been associated with the home and family ever since. 



Radical: ^ 
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1 
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1 

1 

1 

1 

I 
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► ^ 

*■ 

*4 

► j} > 



-1- 

► i 








* I 

_1_ 








neng 


can; to be able to do 
something 


This character evolved from a picture of a bear, consisting of something si A 
(private), a yue bl (moon) and two bi L (daggers), one on top of the other. If 
you are a capable person, you are considered nenggan m=f. 



Radical: h 


£ 




A 


Z 

t 

£ 

|— 

t 

a 



1 


tk 







t 


t 

I 

s 


B 

J 

H 


l- 

ib 

£ 
|-| 

!b 














U 

1 

fb. 














































































































zuo 


to do/to make 


Composed of the radical for man, ren \ , and the character for old, gu 
and a hand holding a stick, / k., this character shows someone doing 
something with purpose, such as zuo fan \l(cooking), or zuogong {SjCL 
(manual labor). 



wan 


Even though there’s a sun radical (0) on the left, this character means 
evening rather than morning, because the word to the right means “to 
remove.” So, without the sun, it is evening. You can talk about wan fan BMM 
(dinner), go to a wanhui B^^ (evening party), watch the glow of wanxia Wl 
® (sunset) and then say wan'an B^^c (goodnight), all with the character Wl. 




















































Radical: { 


1_1_i 


'fi UjP 

1" M @ i 

i i i 

ofe ofe \u 

it ' 


np \vf \v 

£ ! 




to drink 


A kou P (mouth) is the key to this character, because you need it to he shui 
nUzk (drink water) or he jiu 7® (drink wine). Just don’t get he zui 0^1$ 
(drunk). 



Radical: I l 


w a 

i 

fSP-i 

i 

1 

W, ] 

I - 

J 

pp-i 

i ; 

Qpr 1 

gpri 

Ip. | 

]p 

— 1- 

i 

j 


m\ 



W 

i 




J\\\ 


hei 


black 


Black is both a character and a radical, all rolled into one. Combine it with E=l 
(white), and you have hei bai M E=l — right and wrong. And you know the 
difference. 



















































































jzT 


no 




IB 


03 


it 




iV 




TfS to think/to want 

JlliN 

xiang 

A tree and an eye above a heart. These three radicals combined indicate that 
to be a good thinker, one must be as grounded as a tree, be able to see the 
world clearly, and have a good heart. All of these should guide people’s 
thoughts and wishes. 

m 

J Radical: i£> 



fl 

Jh\ 

'*> 

*|j 


i 

1 dfl 

1 

1 

fli 

i 

i 

1 

1 

pnt. 

J til's 

\ i 

y 

i 

i 

UT 

l 

1+ A 1 

1 

1 

Frf 


i M 

i dsi 

i 





71 a 

l '1 b- 

4 

-1 i— 

4y 

* afi 


■ 









































































































A ppendix A 

The 214 Chinese Radicals 


In Chapter 2 . you learn all about radicals, those basic building blocks of 
Chinese characters that give you clues as to the meaning of a word — and 
one way by which you can look words up in a Chinese dictionary. 

The following list has each and every radical known to man (and woman). If 
you can memorize all 214 of them, you win the prize. If not, and you’re like 
the rest of us, just keep checking back here to see if you guessed the right 
radical for the character in question. 



Radical No. 

Radical 

English 

Pinyin 

Stroke Count 

Variant (Traditional) 

1 

— 

one 

yi 

1 


2 

i 

line 

shu 

1 


3 

' 

dot 

dian 

1 


4 

j 

slash 

pie 

1 

\ \ 

5 

Z, 

second 

yT 

1 

L ^ 

6 

j 

hook 

gou 

1 


7 

— 

two 

er 

2 


8 


lid 

tou 

2 


9 

A 

person 

ren 

2 

i 

10 

JL 

legs 

er 

2 


11 

A 

enter 

ru 

2 


12 

A 

eight 

ba 

2 


13 

n 

down box 

jiong 

2 


14 

- 

cover 

mi 

2 


15 

? 

ice 

blng 

2 


16 

JL 

table 

ji. F 

2 


17 

U 

open box 

qu 

2 


18 

71 

knife 

dao 

2 

IJ 

19 

t) 

power 

li 

2 
































20 


wrap 


bao 2 




21 

t 

ladle 

bT 

2 


22 

c 

right open box 

fang 

2 


23 

u 

hiding enclosure 

xT 

2 


24 

+ 

ten 

shi 

2 


25 

h 

divination 

bu 

2 


26 

n 

seal 

jie 

2 


27 

r 

cliff 

han 

2 


28 

u 

private 

si 

2 


29 

X 

again 

you 

2 


30 

P 

mouth 

kou 

3 


31 

□ 

enclosure 

wei 

3 


32 

± 

earth 

tu 

3 


33 

± 

scholar 

shi 

3 


34 

X 

go 

zhT 

3 


35 

X 

go slowly 

suT 

3 


36 

X 

night 

xT 

3 


37 

X 

big 

da 

3 


38 

~k 

woman 

nu 

3 


39 


child 

zT 

3 


40 

J-'-r 

roof 

gai 

3 


41 

X 

inch 

cun 

3 


42 

X 

small 

xiao 

3 


43 

X 

lame 

you 

3 

ft 

44 

r 

corpse 

shi 

3 


45 

X 

sprout 

che 

3 


46 

111 

mountain 

shan 

3 


47 

ill 

river 

chuan 

3 

«<« 

48 




3 


49 

a 

oneself 

jT 

3 


50 

rtf 

towel 

jin 

3 


51 

r- 

dry 

gan 

3 








































52 


thread 


yao 3 


% 


53 

r 

shelter 

guang 

3 


54 


stride 

yin 

3 


55 

ft 

hands joined 

gong 

3 


56 

ft 

shoot with a bow 

yi 

3 


57 

3 

bow (as in bows and arrows) 

gong 

3 


58 


snout 

ji 

3 

k 

59 


hair 

shan 

3 


60 


step 

chi 

3 


61 


heart 

xln 

4 

1 

62 

ft 

spear 

ge 

4 


63 


door 

hu 

4 


64 

ft 

hand 

shou 

4 

* 

65 

ft 

branch 

zhT 

4 


66 

ft 

rap 

pu 

4 

£ 

67 

ft 

script 

wen 

4 


68 

4 

dipper 

dou 

4 


69 

4 

axe 

jin 

4 


70 


square 

fang 

4 


71 

ft 

not 

wu 

4 


72 

0 

sun 

ri 

4 


73 

0 

say 

yue 

4 


74 

n 

moon 

yue 

4 


75 

* 

tree 

mu 

4 


76 

X 

lack 

qian 

4 


77 

it 

stop 

zhT 

4 


78 

ft 

death 

dai 

4 


79 

ft 

weapon 

shu 

4 


80 

m 

mother 

mu 

4 


81 

it 

compare 

bT 

4 


82 

ft 

fur 

mao 

4 


83 

ft 

clan 

shi 

4 





















84 


steam 


84 

m 

~\ 

steam 

qi 

4 


85 

zk 

water 

shuT 

4 

7 

86 

X 

fire 

huo 

4 

j m 

87 

m 

claw 

zhao 

4 

ATn 

88 


father 

fu 

4 


89 

X 

lines on a trigram 

yao 

4 


90 

# 

half of a tree trunk 

qiang 

4 


91 

% 

slice 

pian 

4 


92 

w 

tooth 

ya 

4 


93 


COW 

niu 

4 

* 

94 


dog 

quan 

3 

X 

95 

£ 

profound 

xuan 

5 


96 

if 

jade 

yu 

5 

y 

97 

JE 

melon 

gua 

5 


98 

K 

tile 

wa 

5 


99 


sweet 

gan 

5 


100 

n 

life 

sheng 

5 


101 

m 

use 

yong 

5 


102 

as 

field 

tian 

5 


103 

aE 

cloth 

Pi 

5 


104 

r 

ill 

bing 

5 


105 

yy 

foot steps 

bo 

5 


106 


white 

bai 

5 


107 

y 

skin 

Pi 

5 


108 

m 

dish 

mTn 

5 


109 

i 

eye 

mu 

5 


110 


spear 

mao 

5 


111 

* 

arrow 

shT 

5 


112 

5 

stone 

shi 

5 



113 


spirit 


shi 


114 1*3 track rou 4 

115 X grain he 5 





























116 


cave 


xue 


5 


117 

118 

119 

120 
121 
122 

123 

124 

125 

126 

127 

128 

129 

130 

131 

132 

133 

134 

135 

136 

137 

138 

139 

140 

141 

142 

143 

144 

145 

146 


/v 

1L 

Yl 

i 

m 

¥ 

m 

% 

iffi 

yk 

£ 


H 


0 

IS 

m 

* 

a 

-H- 

ifil 

ft 

S 

H 

JAL 


stand 

bamboo 

rice 

silk 

jar 

net 

sheep 

feather 

old 

and 

plow 

ear 

brush 

meat 

minister 

oneself 

arrive 

mortar 

tongue 

contrary 

boat 

stillness 

color 


grass 

tiger 

insect 

blood 

walk 

clothes 



li 5 

zhu 6 

mT 6 

si 3 & 

fou 6 

wang 6 p* 

yang 6 

yu 6 

lao 6 

er 6 

lei 6 

er 6 

yu 6 

rou 6 

chen 6 

zi 6 

zhi 6 

jiu 6 

she 6 

chuan 6 

zhou 6 

gen 6 

se 6 


cao 3 
hu 6 

chong 6 
xue 6 


xing 6 

yl 6 * 



147 


see 


4 



































148 


horn 


jiao 7 


149 

i 

speech 

yan 

2 

r=t 

150 


valley 

gu 

7 


151 

Tzf 

bean 

dou 

7 


152 

W 

pig 

shT 

7 


153 

i 

badger 

zhi 

7 


154 

m 

shell 

bei 

4 

M 

155 


red 

chi 

7 


156 


walk 

zou 

7 


157 

s 

foot 

zu 

7 


158 

Mr 

body 

shen 

7 


159 

$ 

cart 

che 

4 

$ 

160 

¥ 

bitter 

xln 

7 


161 

M 

morning 

chen 

7 


162 


walk 

chuo 

3 


163 

E 

city 

yi 

7 

13 

164 

IS 

wine 

you 

7 


165 

* 

distinguish 

bian 

7 


166 

a 

village 

IT 

7 


167 


metal 

jin 

5 

& 

168 

Tx 

long 

chang 

4 

m 

169 

n 

gate 

men 

3 

pi 

170 

$ 

mound 

fu 

8 

13 

171 

* 

slave 

li 

8 


172 

a 

short-tailed bird 

zhul 

8 


173 

pb 

rain 

yu 

8 


174 

stl 

blue 

qing 

8 


175 

a 

wrong 

fei 

8 


176 

h 

face 

mian 

9 


177 

¥ 

leather 

ge 

9 


178 

a 

soft leather 

wei 

4 


179 

Ml 

leek 

jiu 

9 



































180 

Vzl 

0 

sound 

yin 

9 


181 

3T 

page 

ye 

6 

K 

182 

Jxl 

wind 

feng 

4 

JH 

183 

H 

fly 

fei 

4 

m 

184 

t 

eat 

shi 

3 

t & 

185 

if 

head 

shou 

9 


186 

§ 

fragrant 

xiang 

9 


187 

5, 

horse 

ma 

3 

n 

188 

# 

bone 

gu 

9 


189 

fnj 

high 

gao 

10 


190 

If 

long hair 

biao 

10 


191 

H 

fight 

dou 

10 


192 

m 

sacrificial wine 

chang 

10 


193 

t=t 

psi 

cauldron 

li 

10 


194 


ghost 

guT 

9 


195 

# 

fish 

yu 

8 

1=& 

196 


bird 

niao 

5 

A 

197 

3 

salty 

IQ 

7 


198 

n 

deer 

IQ 

11 


199 

* 

wheat 

mai 

7 


200 

s 

hemp 

ma 

11 


201 

it 

yellow 

huang 

11 


202 

* 

millet 

shu 

12 


203 

a 

black 

hei 

12 


204 

* 

embroidery 

zhT 

12 


205 

a 

frog 

mTn 

8 

m 

206 


tripod 

ding 

12 


207 

§5 

drum 

gu 

13 


208 

ll 

rat 

shu 

13 


209 

II 

nose 

bi 

14 


210 

ft 

even 

qi 

6 

n 

211 

_Lt: 

IAJ 

tooth 

chT 

8 







































A ppendix B 

Compound Words to Practice 


Now that you've mastered 100 Chinese characters, it's time to see how some 
of them fit together like pieces of a puzzle to create even more words — 
words that, when broken down into their component parts, make perfect 
sense. This is especially true when you see the connection between ancient 
characters and modern concepts and inventions. 

Add these new words to your vocabulary, and you'll be all the more able to 
express yourself to new (and old) Chinese friends. With this Appendix alone, 
you will have learned almost 30 more words — not bad for a newbie to 
written Chinese. 




Population Train Size 


A tt 


A 

4- 



k -I- 




































- 













































































































Don't have 



How much? Be careful! 

% •}' ? ']> ! 








































June 

7T 



July 

•b ft 


August 

/V H 







































Approximately 

China 

France 

A A 



t ® 



a g 

i 

































































Nine Nineteen Ninety 



a. 

T 













































































We/Us You (plural) They/Them 

--I-'-I- 1 -1-'-1-'-1--r-1-*-1- 


A in #- 

4n 

/ it in 

















_ 




















i- - 1 - 




























Heaven and Earth 


Before and After 










































My/Mine 


Your/Yours 


His 






















Morning 


Evening 


Don't want 






































A ppendix C 

Sentences to Practice 


Now that you've mastered not only 100 Chinese characters, but also an 
additional 30 or so Chinese words in Appendix B, it's time to put them to 
good use by stringing them along. Literally. This appendix provides some key 
sentences that you can practice and show off to your friends. 




Is this good? That's great! 


// h‘ if ? 


if 

7 ! 



























































Do you have any books? I don't have any books. 


it -t 4$ °-3> ? 


& & 

^ ^ 0 








































































How are you? 

it if ? 


I'm fine. 

if 



































Is that useful? It's very useful. 




? 

* 


tin 

o 





























1 ! 

























































Can you speak Chinese? 


it -ii t t 


* 




















































I can speak French, 


'k' itt 


o 






























This is too big. 

it 'h k. k. 


That is too small. 

-1- & 'J 






















































I'm not American. 


4 


& 

7Z. 

k 

HI 

A 

o 































































































I 

















































































































































Does he drink water? 


No, he doesn't drink water. 



7jC vSj ? 




o 





































This isn't mine. 


A A hi 


It's his. 

A ft ft . 






























A ppendix D 

Blank Grids for Extra Practice 
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